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For the Christian Spectator. 
On Gratitude to God. 


Man, in his unsanctified state, is 
wipable of emotions of vratitiude to 
God, viewed in the character of a ben- 
efactor. A heart wholly selfish, m: ys 
with entire consistency, re itn love for 
love, and gratitude furacts of th me 
muniticence. 
mense practical importance, to dis- 
criminate between that. gratitud 5 0 
which we are naturally 
that which is exclusively the fruit of 
holiness. It i is the more necessary to 
do this, because there are no natural) 


. ss . i i os ; ‘ 
feclings of the heart more like exer- 


Mt is also @ point of hue 


ee sau an 


. . ‘ t* . 
ise ot holiness, than emotiens of 
eee i‘ nS ale 
gratitude, and mone on which men 
, a ae se rt factriin 
place a more contiident and destruc- 
tive reliance. 
rey " | = _eset & a a 
Phere are those. it must be admit- 


he analysis 


of moral feeling, for pi aPpoes sof dis- 
crimination.  * pee: they would 
Say, ‘Is love, and cratitude is grati- 
tude; and why should piain subjects 
be rendered intricate, and honest 
ininds perplexed, by refinements aud 
distinctions, of whieh the Bible know: 
nothing 7” = Such persons, » howey 

are either unacquainted with the con- 
tents of the Bible. or thi ‘ clisreo: rd 


s 1 = ! + 
ted. who are opposed to t 


its declarations and warninevs. Inthe 
i ae we are sa fs that the 


¢art is deceittul above ai! things. and 
difficult to be known ; and with reiter- 
ated importunity, ere we ur: ged 10 fake 
heed that we be. not de ceive ad. to @€X- 
amine our hearts, and to implore the 
omniscient scrutiny for the prevention 
of a fatal delusion. What then is ho- 
'y gratitude? Our answer will be 
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Coawitunications. 


contained in the following particu- 
lars :-— 

1. Efoly gratitude presupposes a 
belief_of the entire dependence of all 
things upon God, aud of his immedi- 
ate and constant agency In the gov- 
ernment of the world. Without de- 


! F H ~ <one > 
pEengence, there couid be no oct¢ ASION 
for vratitude, TI he Nost {| i:oh i Is in- 


denendent. He can receive nothme 
from any one which he did not first 
bestow. He stands in no such rela- 
tion of dependence, therefore, to an 
ef his creatures, as admits of grati- 
tude; but his creatures are, every 
ope of them, so constantly and uni- 
versally de jae ndent on God, as tO cre- 
ate a constant opportunity for him 
to Jay them under obligations of grat- 
ife is surrounded by a universe 
sustained every moment by his out- 


’ } . . 
tprprte ‘> ee 4 On } 7 tae 
sirercned afmis every mibpad creared 


by him, every faculty maintained by 


him, every want supplied by him, and 
every enjoyment bestowed by him: 
of whom, and th yhom, are all 
this ilere we tind suffictent rea- 
Sons why to him all hearts should b 
turned, and all the praises of the uni 
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Verse be OoO1nered. 
We have said that holy gratitude 
presupposes a beliet of Ged’s con- 
stant and immediate agency in gov- 
erning the world. 
‘Phere is a philosophy which teach: 
that six thousand years ago, Gou 
made the world as anarchitect would 
make a clock, and swinging for once 
the pendulum, withdrew his hang 
from it: and that the worid wili go 
on from the irs st impulse, accordis 


me 
to the laws of its mechanism, til! 
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shall run downand stop: that the 
sun shines, and the rain falls, and the 
winds blow, by a delegated energy, 
which God has given to these ele- 
ments; and that men and animals 
are bor n and die, in obedience to laws 
of nature, with which God has had 
no concern, but in their first establish- 
ment: that the advancement of reli- 
gion in the heart, and the growth of 
vezetables, are the natural conse- 
quence of the laws of nature In cer- 
tain circumstances. 

This philosophy, however, removes 
God to a distance, too great to awa- 
ken oratitude; and leaves the world 
too dark and lonely to admit of joy. 
Ji is infidelity; it is atheism. The 
Bible teaches no such thing. It pla- 
ces God in the midst of his world; 
and exhibits him acting constantly, 
and every where, and in every thing, 
great aud minute. He causes the sun 
io Lnow his going down, and the day 
spring from on high, his place; he 
causes summer and winter to return; 
and brings about the appointed weeks 
of harvest. ‘The winds are his mes- 
sengers, and the billows of the ocean 
roll and sleep at his command. He 
causeth the crass to crow for the cat- 
tle. and herb for the service of man. 
These ail wait upon him, and he giv- 
eth them their meat in due season.— 
He looketh on the earth, and it trem- 
bleth ; he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke. By him, kings reign, and 
princes decree justice. 

It is God. who appoints to in- 
dividuals the bounds of their habita- 
tion, and places a limit to their lives 
which they cannot pass. Ie is the au- 
cas of revelation, and sends the Bi- 
ble to those who Ife re- 
strains the wrath of man 3 preserves 
frons extinction the consciences im- 
plants and preserves the natural a 
tions, and swecetens by his constant 
care, domestic intercourse. He gives 
repre ‘tance, opens the eye of faith, and 
works in his people to will and to do, 
unt they are prepared tor 2 clory. 

This view of our dependence on 
God, and of his ageucy, fills the 
world with tokens of his power, and 
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makes it impossible to go from his 
presence. It brings him near to ev- 
ery individual, and near in the capa- 
city of a benefactor anda friend. Man 
must close his eyes, not to see the di- 
vine agency ; and stop his ears, not to 
hear the voice of God. He must pos- 
sess a heart of stone, if he does not 
render to God the tribute of grateful 
love. 

2. Holy gratitude is “‘ love to mor- 
al excellence more clearly apprehen- 
ded, through the medium of personal 
favours.” 

It includes an apprehension of the 
glory of God; takes into view his ex- 
tended, benevolent designs to pro- 
mote the happiness of his kingdom 5; 
rejoices in his kind attention to the 
subject, and in the harmony existing 
between his acts of munificence to the 
ae tual, and the general good. 

A selfish heart could rejoice in per- 
sonal favour without reference to the 
moral excellence of the benefactor, 
and without considering whether the 
public good is promoted or sacrificed. 
Kind intention towards the individu- 
al, manifested in personal favours, 
wins the selfish heart; and an unho- 
ly benefactor might receive the same 
tribute as a holy one. But to a holy 
heart the gift is enhanced in value, 
a thousand fold, by the glory of the 
giver 3; and is eeiiaie ned by the re- 
flection that individual enjoyment is 
not purchased by the sorrows of the 
universe, but rather augments by its 
own stream, the mighty river of plea- 
sure which flows from the throne of 
God. Nor does this enlarged view 
subivact from the liveliness of the 
emotion resulting from the considera- 
tion of God’s specific intention of 
good to the subject. Should he 
scatter blessings at random, not know- 
ing or caring who should gather them, 
making only a general, indiscriminate 
provision for the wants of men; even 
such benevolence would demand, and 
would receive from a holy heart, a 
tribute of praise. Should he, howev- 
er, condescend to single out the ob- 
jects of his care, with ‘benevolent de- 
sign, and to seud tothem daily a spe- 
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cific supply of their wants, this par- 
ticularity of attention, this specific be- 
nevolence of design, would sweeten 
the blessing, and awaken in the heart 
a livelier throb of grateful emotion. 
But this is precisely the view which 
a holy heart takes of the subject. By 
faith it realizes the omnipresence of 
God, his constant agency in every 
event, his universal benevolence as 
expressed in his general care of his 
kingdom, and his specific intentional 
kindness to the subject. Nor is it 
possible to raise so high, by any oth- 
er means, the wonder and gratitude 
of a holy heart, as by exhibiting the 
pe sonal attention and kindness of Je- 
hovah to the individual, in connec- 
tion, and in consistency, with the 
sreat interests of his universal em- 
pire. ‘To behold a being so great, 
and occupied in the concerns of a 
kingdom so vast, still mindful of a 
worm, looking kindly upon it, sus- 
taining constantly all its powers, at- 
tentive to all its wants, pitying 
its distresses, and ministering to its 
comfort; is a heart-melting view, 
and inclines the subject to say, praise 
the Lord, and forget not all his ben- 
efits. 

It is easier to make a theoretical, 
than practical discrimination between 
holy and selfish gratitude. — ‘The emo- 
tions are in so many respects alike, 
that by inspection of the heart, and 
by analyzing the affections directly, it 
is difficult to decide whether our grat- 
itude be holy or selfish in its nature. 
‘To determine this point, we may be 
assisted by the following observa- 
tions. 

If our gratitude be holy, we shall 
be conscious of love to God, from oth- 
er motives than his particular goodness 
to us: but if it be selfish, all our love 
to God will be experienced only, in 
immediate alliance with a considera- 
tion of his goodness to us. 

Holy gratitude is, as we have seen, 
complacency in the essential excel- 
lence of God, discovered through the 
medium of his mercy to us; but if it 
be the beauty and glory of the divine 


character, w hich we in reality admire, 
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then that beauty, wherever seen, and 
through whatever medium mani- 
fested—will awaken our love. The 
general benevolence of God to the 
universe will fill the heart with love. 
His ultimate end, which is the illus- 
tration of his glory, and the highest 
good of his kingdom, will call into ac- 
tion, supreme complacency i in his char- 
acter ; but if our gratitude spring from 
selfishness only, then we shall per- 
ceive no beauty in the Divine Being, 
as his glory is displayed in his diver- 
sified mode of general manifestation ; 
and his only excellence in our view, 
will shine through the medium of his 
kindness to us. The light of his glo- 
ry displayed in his law, and in the 
gospel, and in his providence, will fall 
upon sightless eye-balls ; and all of his 
excellence, perceived and felt, will 
reach the heart through the medium 
of roe attentions to a worm. 

. If our gratitude be holy, it = 
be rdicdont by afflictions as well ¢ 
by mercies ; but if it be selfish, it w iT 
decline with the diminution of person- 
al favors,and in adversity will be turn- 
ed into murmuring, and opposition of 
heart to God. 

If holiness occupied the heart of the 
pious, the exuberance and constancy 
of the divine goodness, would neither 
occasion apatliy, nor lead to idolatry ; 
but gratitude would invariably be ac- 
cording to benefits received. — But the 
heart of the christian is in such a dis- 
eased state, and so divided between 
sin and holiness dwelling in it, that 
unmingeled good, through the influence 
of remaining sin, would cease to be 
appreciated as it now is in contrast 
with the visitations of sorrow. Our 
dependence upon God under a law of 
constant kindness, would cease to be 
realized as it now is, while by changes 
we are admonished, that we hold our 
blessings, not by a mere course of 
things, but by specific divine care 
and mercy. 

Hence, when the multitude of his 
benefits have produced apathy, or 
their constancy obliterated a sense of 
dependence, or our inordinate attach- 
ment to them, has become idolatry, 
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a covenant God finds it necessary to 
subtract from our mercies, in order to 
increase our estimation of thems and 
to ary np streams of earth] y rood, i 

order tor 
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‘hus wasthe gratitude 

mented ; and thus was 

ed from his wande 

an‘l obedience. © 

CERES it is, ‘t! 
loveth he chasteneth, 

élery son whom he receiveth. 

UOur own experience and observa- 
tion confirm the fact, that occasional 
chastisement, raises the song of mercy 
higher than uni termitted p rospe rity 
The writer has witnessed tn the cot- 
tages of the pious poor, visited with 
sickness and almost bereft of the com- 
forts of life, Ri agen ot amazement 
at the multitude ef God’s mercies, as 


great; and of gratitude as ardent, as 
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he ever met with in the ieher and 
more favored circumstance 


oo ae 
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e3 of pious 


Qa the contrary, upoa a selfish 
heart, the discipline of heaven usually 
produces a very py eflect. 

tlowever pad love may seem to 
he awakened bs > coodyess of God 

seasons of she it’ as SOGH as 
band is turned, 

tipiy, , love Waxes CC old, past good- 

iustead of si- 

the ri- 

remem- 

t, and In 

view of the enhane rfance of 

those that remain, the heart sinks into 

sullen despondency, or rises against 


e providen¢ with irritation 


"aL ainities 
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rena murmuring. 

If our cratitu we shall 
acquiesce in the justice ail (sod in its 
rnost terrific forms of retribution. both 
wit th reference to ourselves and oth- 

“The same holiness which sees God 

sees him in his laws and 
administration: and the same _ holi- 
ness which adores tim for his glory 
displayed in personal favours, adores 
him for his glory exhibited in main- 
‘gining the rights of his throne, and 
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the peace and weliare of the universe 
by the punishment of incorrigible of- 
fenders. Nor is the consciousness of 
pardon necessary to acquiescence in 
the equity of the divine administra- 
fon in the punisnment of transgress~ 
ors. <A mage whose heart is holy, re- 
alizes the desert of punishment, and 
feels that the law is glorious, thouch 
its penalty should fasten upon him- 
self; and that God would be glorious, 
though, for purposes of universal goed, 
his unerring discretion should lead 
him to inflict on him, the fearful curse 
of the violated law. 

He does not say, the evil of my 
ieighbor's sin, and the general good 
et God's eternal kingdom, render if 
Hl is st that he should be driven away in 
bas wickedness, but mine is a pec uliar 
case, he feels, and he says.— 

“Jt muy soul were sent to bell, 

Thy righteous law approves it well.” 

sia he abhors in himself and others, 
and misery he deprecates in’ him- 
self and others. Banishment from 
Cr d, res parse Gd as his OWN, OF as ihe 
lot of a fellow-b sing, he cannot con- 
template but with trembling, and sor- 
row ol heart. Still, he rejoices, that 

is a God who judgeth in the 
and who will reign in richtecus- 
through eternity. Nor can there 
ii the heart, holy gratitude tor 
tial eood, without such an inter- 
in the higher objects of the divine 
overnment, as will produce acquies- 
cence lnthose d isplays of justice which 
the omnis okey unerring Gintelams 1h 
of sod, decides to be necessary. 
Holy gratitude is excited by a more 
composed sense of God’s agency and 
eoodness in bestowing personal fa- 
vours, il un ever results fromthe mere 
conviciion of the understanding, or 
is Consistent with the blindness of a 
selfish heart. 
‘lie worenewed heart is described 
as having a iin upon it, andas being 
with re spect fo the fecling of truth and 
evidence, a heart of stone. Expert- 
ence verifies the correctness of these 
inspired descriptions. |Unrenewed 
men can perceive the evidence of the 
but they frequently 
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being ef God, 



















































complain—* we eannot realize his be- 
ing and presence. We can perceive 
from a description of his attributes, 
ihat his character must be glorious 
and Jovely, but we cannot realize, we 
eannot feel, his excellence. We per- 
ceive and still our minds are dark; 


we believe, and still our minds are 
full of doubt.” 
When the heart is renewed, the 


veil is removed, and the being of “God 
is apprehended. ‘fhe heart of stone 
is taken away, and his presence and 
elory are felt. One of the most com- 
mon apprehensions cf a heart just re- 
newed, is, that God is every where ; 
and his presence and agency are re- 
fleted upon the heart from every ob- 
ject, in forms of reality which excite 
ainazement, and awaken adoration 
and praise. Blessings which educa- 
tion or philosophy taught us to aseribe, 
coldly, to the hand of God, are felt to 
be immediate gilts; and laws of na- 
iure hide no longer nature’s God.— 
Holy gratitude is awakened by the 
common, daily mercies of Providence, 
whereas the unholy heart is moved to 
vrateful action, chiefly, by exiraordi- 
nary and occasional interpositions. 
The constancy of the divine good- 
Ness in its ordinary forms of commiu- 
nication, has indeed some influence, 
by reason of remaining sin, to produce 
insen sibility in the sanctified heart,and 
the illumination of the Spirit awakens 
at mes, astrenoeth of grateful feeling, 
which readers the gratitude of other 
seasons relatively feeble and cold.— 
Still there is an habitual sense of the 
vooduess of God in the ordinary bles- 
sings of lite, experienced by the re- 
newed in Christ Jesus, which the sel- 
fish and unholy do not feel; and an 
activity of gratitude, to which all oth- 
ers are strangers. ‘ ‘Thou compassest 
my path; ‘Thou spreadest my table ; 
Lheu crownest the year with thy 
voodness,’’—are expressions of grati- 
tude, 
which none but the holy heart find 
occasion. The affections of the un- 
holy, sleep over common mercies, and 
are only awakened to activity, by the 
excitement of occasional interposi- 
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tions of merey. [tis the calamity of 
war removed, or of pestilence averted 
or past, or a personal dangers, and 
family sorrows, succeeded by safety 
and joy, that touch the springs of mo- 
tion ina selfish heart, and extort the 
tribute of praise. 

Holy gratitude produces repentance 
and reformation; selfish gratitude 
nay produce a temporary sorrow for 
sin, but no abiding reformation. 

The unsanctified Israelite 's, when 
they had emerged from the channels 
of the deep, and saw the Egyptians 
overthrown, shouted the high praises 
of God.—But they soon forgat his 
works and turned aside to the wor- 
of an Idol. 


hip 

is hen Saul heard the voice of Da- 
vid, who had spared his fife in the 
cave, he said; “Is this thy voiee, 
my son David? and lifted up his 
voice and wept; and said the Lord 


reward thee nal for what thou hast 
done unto me this day; and yet, it 
was but a little while, before he again 
went out against him, and sought to 
slay him. 

‘the mariner in the storm, prays 
and premises, and is glad when the 
danger Is past ; and then returns again 
Lo folly. 

Finally, if gratitude be the result 
of holiness, it will be found in alliance 
with all the other fruits of the Spirit. 
As evangelical eratitude is the off- 
spring of complacency in the charac- 
ter of God, and a specific exercise of 
the general principle of hely love; 
that divine temper which Is excited te 
grateful emotion by the glory of God, 
disclosed by personal blessings, will 
be awakened to every oiher appro- 
priate exercise demanded by the glo- 
ry of God, exhibited thous *h oth- 
er mediums and in other circumstan- 
Where real love to God has 
warmed the heart, there the view of 
sin will be accompanied by godly sor- 
row; the character of the Saviour 
will call into exercise , Saving faith: a 
sense of the divine purity will produce 
humility ; and the love which is grate- 
ful for benefits, will be meek under 
provocation, patient in tribulation, 


ces. 
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and joyful in the hope that maketh 
not ashamed. D. D. 


pera 
For the Christian Spectator. 
On Catholicism. 


Wuue pleading the cause of cath- 
slicism, [ am far from wishing to be 
thought an advocate for the falsely- 
named liberality, so warmly advoca- 
ted by some, in our age and country. 
Liberality , in regard to religious sen- 
timents, is used “by them to signify, 
sometimes, a doubt or disbelief of the 
most distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel,—sometimes, an indifference 
to those doctrines,—and sometimes, 
a tacit admission, that they 
suflicient importance to be supported 
in controversy. It is sometimes used 
as a popular term, to gain proselytes, 
and to throw an odium on those who 
are supposed to be destitute of it. Its 
praises are often heard from those 
who manifest the most bigoted ad- 
herence to their own peculiar senti- 
ments, and in union with the most 
acrimonious remarks on all who pre- 
sume to differ from them. In short, 
this liberality, whatever it be, plainly 
foes not exclude the spirit of perse- 
cution from the very sentences which 
are framed to recommend it, nor from 
the hearts of such as boast of being 
under its choicest influence. ‘Grant 
me patience of all the canis that are 
eanted in this cantiug world, though 
the cant of hypocrisy may be the 
worst,” the cant of liberality is cer- 
tainly the most discusting. 

But the good old word, 
eism,is nearly tree from such abuse. 
It is now used, if I mistake not, to 
signify, a disposition to extend the 
hope of salvation, and the peculiar 
affections due to the family of the 
faithful, to such as differ from usin 
their religious opinions. 

The exercise of catholicism, in this 
sense of the word, does not imply 
any degree of indifference to any part 
ef revealed truth, nor a denial of its 
supreme importance. Every chris- 
tian must admit that revealed truth is 
of the utmost importance ; for, in the 


cathoh- 
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first place, it is the instrument in his 
regeneration. Of his own will, be- 


gat he us, with the word of truth.” 


‘In Christ Jesus, I have begotten 
you, through the gospel.” It is also 
the means of the christian’s sanctifi- 
cation and growth in grace. “ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth, thy word 
is truth.” “ Now ye are clean, 
through the word which I have spok- 
en unto you.” Inreference, perhaps, 
to both these facts, the apostle Paul 
declares, that God had chosen the 
Thessalonian christians unto salva- 
tion, “ through sanctification of the 
spirit, and belief of the truth.” In- 
deed, that faith, by which believers 
are justified, and through which they 
are saved ; which also works by love 
and purifies the heart, angl overcomes 
the world, doubtless implies in it, 
“the belief of the truth.” ‘The be- 
lief of revealed truth, therefore, is im- 
mensely important, since it is indis- 


pensable to justification, to sanctifi- 
cation, and thus to final salvation. 
This declaration may 


startle the 
careless, nominal christian, who is 
conscious that he has never studied 
his bible enough to have any assur- 
ance that he understands and believes 
the truths it contains. It may 
also, to exclude all space for the exer- 
cise of catholicism towards those who 
deny what we believe to be the truths 
of the gospel. ‘This, indeed, would 
be the case, if the belief of every re- 
vealed truth were indispensable to 
But this, 
perhaps, no christian ever maintain- 
ed. The question then arises; what 
are those truths, the belief of which, 
is indispensable to salvation? If it is 
not necessary to salvation to believe 
all revealed truths: which are the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel—those 
which a man must believe, or he does 
not exercise the faith, through which 
we aresaved? If these questions can 
be definitely answered, if the line 1s 
drawn by inspiration, or can be 
drawn by human reason, which shall 
separate the essential from the non- 
essential doctrines of the gospel, all 
space for the exercise of catholicism, 


seen, 
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will be as completely excluded, as 
would be done if the belief of every 
truth, were necessary to salvation. 
{fall the essential doctrines can be 
precisely ascertained, then all who 
acknowledge them, must be consider- 
ed visible christians, so far as the be- 
lief of the truth is concerned, and all 
who deny them as absolutely beyond 
the reach of hope. It would be no 
exercise of catholicism to admit the 
possibility of salvation to the former, 
and it could not be exercised towards 
the latter. But, in fact, no such line, 
separating the essential from the non- 
essential doctrines of the gospel is 
drawn by inspiration, and we do not 
believe it can be precisely drawn by 
mai. 

We are informed genérally, that 
revealed truth is the object of the 
christian’s faith, and necessary to the 
exercise of christian affections. But 
faith and holiness, we know, admit 

different degrees, and probably 
their actual exercises are strong and 
vigorous, in proportion to the truth 
which is distinctly seen, and admitted 
to the heart. And shall we, unauthor- 
ized by God, undertake to decide what 
is the faintest glimpse of truth, which 
in any case, may possibly be connec- 
ted with the exercise of faith and holi- 
ness? Shall we be accused of denying 
the importance of the truth, because we 
maintain that those who know more 
ot the truth, will, other things being 
equal, possess more faith and _ holi- 
ness, and those who believe less truth, 
may possess them in some degree ? 
Ur shall dogmatical and bigoted pre- 
sumption, scowl upon us, because we 
dare not draw the excluding line, 
which we do not see drawn by the 
wisdom of God ?—In our ignorance 
of what degree of error, may be con- 
Sistent with the 
faith and holiness, we find a ground 
ior the exercise of catholicism. We 
can here, with the highest regard 
for the importance of truth, extend 
the hope of salvation, and the affec- 
tions due to the family of Christ, to 
many who differ from us in their reli- 
gious opinions. 
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Again, as revealed truth is in the 
highest degree important, from its 
connection with the exercise of faith 
and piety, sois the belief and pro- 
an important evidence 
of submission to God’s word. I do 
not see why it is notas much an eyi- 
dence of submission to God, to believe 
what he has declared, as to perform 
what he has commanded. A man’s 
faith and obedience, therefore, must 
be taken in connection, and both to- 
gether must form the evidence that 
he is a child of God, who both sub- 
mits to the authority, and trusts in the 
veracity of his Heavenly Father. 
jut neither the obedience, nor the 
faith of any christian, is perfect ; and 
as the word of God has not drawn 
the line between those which may, 
and those which may not, in any case 
be transgressed, without losing every 
evidence of possessing a spirit of chris 
tian obedience, so neither has it mark- 
ed those truths, which may or may 
not, in any circumstances, be disbe- 
lieved, without destroying all evidence 
of possessing christian taith. 

The fact is, God has commanded 
us to obey every precept, and to be- 
lieve every declaration of the gospel. 
Indeed it would be inconsistent and 
absurd, to give permission to trans- 
any command, or reject any 
truth in his word. If we knowingly 
do either, it is at our peril. Neither 
has he gratified our curiosity, of 
our selfishness, by declaring what 
degree of unbelief or transgression 
may possibly consist with grace 
here, and a title to glory hereafter ; 
and it is probable, no rule could be 

given which would be applicable to 
persons of every age, and of every de- 
sree of mental and moral improve- 
ment; and we may add, of every dil- 
ferent degree of bias and prejudice, 
from education and passion. New- 
ton, if T rightly recollect, continued in 
the slave trade, alter the time at which 


eTess 


he supposed himself converted 5; ang 
Scott, in his force of truth, supposes 


that he possessed the spirit of genuine 
faith, for some time before he admit- 
ted all the important doctrines of the 
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gospel 3 yet such a practice, and such 
a rejection of truth, in seme persons, 


would be decisive proof of a want of 


faith ani holiness. So many allow- 
ances must be made, both in reeard 
to faith and obedience. for the effect 
of early habits, the prejudices of edu- 
eation, and the circumstances in which 
persons may be placed, t at an “a O- 
iute rule of judging could hardly | 
given for the use of fallible men. 
doubtless there are particular doc- 
trines, which form the essence of the 
gospel, and which from their nature, 
and as seen by ‘an omniscient eye, 
are so Involved Jn faith in Christ. and 
eo connected with our sanctification, 
that the rejection of them is the re- 
jection of Christ himself. Yet we 
see no good, but much evil, from the 
atiemp t of christians, to enumerate 
them. It is suflicient that we are un- 
der obligation to receive all truth: 
that all revealed truth purifies the 
heart, through the influence of the 
hioly Spirit : and that consequently 
“ll error is dangerous and mischie- 
VOUS. | 
‘ihere is no doubt, that 
repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.that love to God, 


Avain. 


and love to man. are the essence of 


j “+ cw . ? > * “ ae 
holiness, and of course essential to 
salvation. It is m 


some 


— eit Bit a 
annest aiso, that 


external actions are so tinti- 
mately connected with these exercis- 
es, and so naturally CX 

them, that it seems imp: a per- 
son should possess holiness, and not 
perform them, or be guilty of the op 
posite sins. Yet who, looking at 
David, Peter, or Newton, will 
any one outward sin, that it Is Incom- 
patible with any degree of grace and 
holiness. 

While, therefore, we look both 
profession of the truth, and to per- 
ormance of duty, for evidence of a 
christian temper, we must remember 
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that moral evidence always admits of 


degrees, from the first faint presump- 
tion, up to satisiactory proof, and 
from this to moral certainty. Hf a 


person should believe every truth of 


Qn Cathohcisiiz. 


pressive Oj 
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the gospel, and obey every command, 

he would give evidence, amounting 
to absolute certainty, that he was a 
true christian. His prolession of 
the doctrines, and his obedience to the 
precepts of God’s word, may be to a 
certain degree, deficient, and yet 
leave every candid person enti irely 
satishied with his evidence of piety, 

while a still greater degree of error 
and impertection, would not entirely 
exclude the hope, that he might be a 
child of God. 

Ina word, every degree of evidence 
should produce a correspondent de- 
gree of presumption or belief; and 
since all christians are acknowledged 
to be imperfect to a degree, and to 
give imperfect evidence of faith and 
holiness, and the degree of 
possible imperfection is not precisely 
marked in God’s word, there 
without derogating in the ieast from 
the importance of truth. to extend the 
hope, or the possibility of salvation; 
and with it, the peculiar afiections 
due to christians, to those 
some, of what we esteem the impor- 
tant truths of the gospel. 

Lastly. | hardly add. that 
catholicism does not require us to be 
silent, in regard to any truth. We 
may advance and defend it, without 
declai every one who disbelieves 


since 


is room, 


who reject 


hees | 


‘ing 
ina state of 
nnation: and 
it. because ] hope a person may be 
a christian, while in error, shall | not 
labor to cenvince him of the truth. 
that his christian character and com- 
fort may be more perfect? May I 
not assert my belief that he is in an 
*, and still ; icknow ledge him as 
a christian brother 

I trust it is manifest, that the ex- 
catholicism, way be con- 
sistent with the warmest atta chme nt 
to truth, the highest sense of its im- 
portance, and the greatest free tah il 
advancing and defending it. ‘The 
motives to the cultivation of a catho- 
lic spirit, and the means of cultivating 
it, may be the subject ef a future 
communication. }2. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


Are there many conversions near the 
close of life? 


Iw the following essay, the exercis- 
es of the sick and dying, will be par- 
ticularly considered, though many of 
the remarks will apply to the aged 
unbeliever. 

2. ‘The scriptures give no warrant 
to hope, that many are sanctified af- 
ter spending almost the whole of life 
in sin. Of the theusands whose con- 
version is mentioned in that volume, 
but one was converted inthe dying 
hour, and his case would have re- 
mained doubtful, if Christ had not 
promised him—* ‘This day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” If any 
doubt this fact, it will belong to them 
to produce their scriptural testimony. 

The promises and invitations of 
scripture imply, that God's chosen 
time to regenerate his people is in the 

early part of life. “ Those that seek 
me early shall find me s¢ Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found ; 
call ye upon him while he is near. 
‘There are many passages of scrip- 
ture of similar import. ‘ Because | 
have called and ye refused; 1 have 
stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded; but ye have set at nought 
all my counsel, and would none of ny 
reproof; I also will laugh at your ca- 
lamity 3; I will mock when your fear 
cometh.” —All texts of this descrip- 
tion, which represent God as angry 
with men because they have not soon- 
er rendered him the obedience he re- 
quires, lend their aid to establish the 
same doctrine; and the whole bible, 
in a variety of forms, confirms the 
same truth. 

» Religion is spoken of as com- 
me acing, and growing in the heart. 
It js compared to leaven hid in meal, 
which gradually operates, tll the 
wh eis leavened. Paul speaks of 
“torgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are b cfore, 2 und pre 
toward the mark, for the prize of the 
hich calling of Ged in Christ Jesus.” 
And again. speak 
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believers, he says—* 'Tiil we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
From these representations, and a 
thousand like them, it would seem, 
that the believer is converted long be- 
fore he dies, and has time to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the 
truth,till by degrees he becomes matur- 
ed for the heav enly state. Converted 
late in life, there would be little or 
no time for ‘this gradual progress. 
Nor would the christian life in that 
case be a warfare. ‘There would be 
no need of the whole armour of Gou. 
‘Lhe conflict would be ended almost 
the moment it began. All the direc- 
tions given to the christian, how to 
conduct so as to honour religion. would 
seem to be lost, if the great body of 
believers are nk converted long be- 
fore they die. Why give men direc- 
tion how to act upon a stage the mo- 
ment the scene is closing? Why di- 
rect them, as to the difficulties and 
dangers of a journey, the moment 
they reach its termination ? 
‘Lhe very idea of a visible church 
implies that the great body of the re- 
deemed will be enlisted early in the 
service of God, be members of his 
church below, and in this world by 
discipline, and instruction, and fre- 
quent communications of grace, be- 
come qualified for the rest and the 
glory of heaven. 
3. The fact that a preached gospel 
is God’s instituted means of salvation. 
decides that we are to expect but few 
conversions on the dying bed. * For 
the preac hing of the cross is to them 
thai perish foolishness; but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of 
God.” ‘For after that in the wis- 
dom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” And how shall they 
believe in him of whom they have net 
heard? And how shall they heavy 
without a preacher?” The revival ou 
ihe day of Pentecost, was the result of 
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pel, which has ever since been the 
grand means of the salvation of souls. 

But these means are scarcely ap- 
plicable to the dying man. ‘True he 
may have heard the gospel before, 
and the truths he has heard, may awa- 


ken him when on the dying bed, or, if 


irreligious friends do not prevent, the 
gospel may reach his sick chamber. 
Still he can give the Gospel but little 
attention in such circumstances, and 
the hope is faint, that God will ac- 
cept of the poor remains of a life 
devoted to sin, and grant a saving ef- 
ficacy to truth in that desperate hour. 

4, God, in the conversion of his 
people, purposes to employ them in 
the present world, 
his glory. fe builds up his kingdom 
in answer to the prayers of his peo- 
ple. They are workers together with 
God. When he gives a new heart to 
sinners. he will be inquired of by the 
house of Israel. Christians are call- 
ed the servants of God; but why his 
servants, unless they have something 
to do tor him before he takes them to 
himself ? 

Mas you inquire of the people of God 

e date of their conversion, the v will, 
spedaths ; pointy you to some ear lv pe- 
riod of life. They are in the employ- 
ment and under the guidance of God. 
Hence the Psalmist—* Thou 
wilt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory.” In 
allusion to their employment in his 
service, It has been proclaimed from 
heaven—** They that honour me, I 
willhonour.” We fight for the crown, 
we wrestle for the prize, we strive for 
the \ Gelievers go from strength 
to strength, till e very one of them ap- 
peareth in Zion before God, But ve- 
ry little of all this, is compatible with 
a death bed repentance. 

3. Many instances conspire to ren- 
der the exercises of the sick and dy- 
ing, of a doubtful character. In 
that situation we are to expect, from 
the very nature of the case, that one 
will be filled with alarm. He views 
himself on the verge of eternity. All 
he does, must be done quickly. Con- 
scious that the whole of life has been 
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wasted, that death is near, and that 
‘there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave’ 
whither he hastens; that judgment 
will succeed death, and that he who 
is filthy, remains polluted forever, he 
of course, becomes alarmed. 

These alarms may easily terminate 
in rational conviction. One who is 
secluded from the scenes of a. busy 
world, will naturally think on his own 
case, aud the more he thinks, the deep- 
er will be the impression of his guilt 
and ruin. The truths he has heard, 
will rush upon his recollection, and 
shed their collected light upon the 
waking conscience. The invitations. 
admonitions, warnings, and reproofs 
which have been heard to no purpose. 
will now demand a prompt attention, 
and add their appropriate weight of 
guilt to the other miseries of the dying 
bed. It is an honest hour; the 
truth will be felt, and will preduce, i: 
not counteracted by the paroxysms 
of disease, a state of rational convic 
tion. 

This conviction may be followed by 

calmness, joy, and hope. From the 
very constitution of the mind, we are 
liable to vibrate from one extreme to 
the other; froma state of deep de- 
pression and despair, to a state of ecs- 
tatic joy. All have seen persons, who, 
under the loss of some dear friend. 
seemed as if they also must die, and 
vet. in a few days, would be light and 
trifling. In times of awakening, som: 
have seemed to be filled with the ter- 
rors of hell, and in a short time, were 
more vain and trifling than ever. 

The dying man, seeing at stake. 
such an amazing interest, will natural- 
ly grasp at a hope that he may be sav- 
ed. It is dreadful to die in a hope- 
less state. Hence, he will look abou 
him for evidence that he is a believer. 
and will be very liable to rest in 
hope destitute of foundation. 

When a hope is once acquired ma- 
ny things will conspire to strengthen 
it. Joy may succeed. The idea that 
he is safe, will naturally render him 
happy; and this false joy, by reaction 
will strengthen his hope. 
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Friends who surround the sick bed, 
will rejoice to see the sufferer happy, 
and whether pieus or not, may 
through a mistaken tenderness, do 
much to aid his delusions, and 
strengthen his refuge of lies. 

The sinner thinks his passions sub- 
dued by the grace of God, when in 
fact they are merely tamed by the par- 
oxysms of sickness. ‘The appetites do 
not demand unlawful gratification, 
having for the present, ceased their 
operation. ‘The man imagines that 
he has ceased to love the world, when 
in fact, he is only beaten off from its 
embrace, by the rage of discase. Be- 
cause constrained to abandon the 
cares, the pleasures, and the vexations 
of life, and led to think much on the 
subjects of death and judgment, he 
presumes that he has become heaven- 
ly minded. 

‘Phe fact also, that so many have 
been apparently pious, in the sick 
chamber, but when recovered, have 
lost their ap aug trai and appeared 
worse than ever, detracts much from 
that religion, which commences upon 
the dying bed. While they lingered on 
the margin of eteruity, they seemed 
the heirs of glory, but when death 
made his retreat, they turned their 
backs upon God. We have, indeed, 
no authority to say, that God may not 

do more for those who die, than for 
those who recover. We must leave 
them with him. Still, the strong 
analogy in the exercises of those who 
die, and of those who live, leads us to 
apprehend, a similarity in the results. 
few persons have failed to witness 
one or more instances in which re- 
covery from dangerous illness, has 
disappointed high hopes of piety. In 
some cases, all doubts of the genuine- 
ness of the work had subsided, and if 
the patient had died, there had been 
the firmest confidence, that he had 
slept in Jesus; and yet on his return 
to health, tike ‘the morning cloud and 
the early dew,’ his piety has vanished. 
When these facts are considered, it is 
impossible but thatevery prudent man, 
should admit with caution, the hope, 
that the religious exercises of the 
death-bed are genuine. 
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Finally, if the dying man should 
obtain the grace of God, it would be 
almost impossible that he should give 
satisfactory evidence of his piety It 
is impossible that he should apply to 
his plety any very decisive test. He 
may state to us his feelings, but the 
mere words of the lips, cannot be re- 
lied ons; and are not spoken of in 
scripture, as certain evidence of piety. 
Beyond this, what advance can he 
make? He cannot go out and mingle 
with the ungodly, and show us that he 
has a heart to reprove their vile con- 
duct. He cannot engage in trade, 
and prove to us that he will not be 
hard and dishonest in his dealings.— 
He cannot explore the miseries around 
him, and show his benevolence in 
their relief. He cannot assemble 
with God’s people in the sanctuary, 
aud show us that he loves the people 
and the worship of God. He is not 
exposed to temptation, and cannot 
prove to us, that he has a faith that 
will overcome the world. Ina word, 
the sick and dying man can bear ne 
visible fruit of holiness, abeve that 
which consists in a few broken ac- 
ceuts, combined, perhaps, with pa- 
tieuce and submission. 

The time in which these, at best, 
dubious evidences, can be exhibit- 
ed, is so short that one would as soon 
ihink of expecting fruit from the blos- 
soms of December, as piety from the 
exercises of a mind softened on the ap- 
proach of death. If one in health, with- 
out any peculiar event of providence 
to alarm him, becomes the subject oi 
conviction and hope, still, we at first 
rejoice with trembling, and often ma- 
ny months elapse, before we lose all 
our fears, that he may again return to 
a state of stupidity. Surely our ap- 
prehensions must be still greater im 
the case of one, whose exercises com- 
menced, while he stood on the verge 


of the grave. A. D. C. 


used in prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 
WiuruIn a few years, a phrase has 


been introduced into domestic wor- 
ship, which never dropped from the 
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lips of our fathers. A number of 
ministers, and private christians, in 
family prayer, make use of the words, 
Fain ly altar ; and speak of surroun- 
ding the family aliar. lam sensi- 
sle, it will be said, that these expres- 
Sions are used ina figurative sense. 
Be it so. Are they proper? Dothey 
not imply, that there is an altar, pro- 
vided peculiarly for family worship ? 
Will they not be so understood,- by 
many? Aad can such an idea be ad- 
mitted bes net Christ the only figura- 
tive altar, on which the prayers and 
praises of his people, are, at all times, 
and in all places, to be offered? Ifso, 
why speak of him, as though he was 
the altar of family worship, in a pe- 
culiar sense; and not equally the al- 
tar of private and publie worship ? 
{s not this language derived from an 
example, which christians ought not 
to imitate. 


On the marriage of believers with unbelievers. 
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The ancient heathen had, and ma- 
ny of the modern heathen still have, 
their household gods. These were 
private property. ‘To them family 
altars were built, and family sacrifices 
offered. But to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all 
thines, and we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are aif 
things, and we by him. 

It is obvious, that the foregoing 
hints, admit of much enlargement ; 
but I only add, that I can see no rea- 
son to justify the phrases above men- 
tioned; and strongly doubt both their 
piney and usefulness. But if these 

doubts shall be judged wholly ground- 
less, L hope that some of your numer- 
ous correspondents will prove them 
to be such, and remove the scruples 
of many; among whom is 


SENEX, 


Jjmiscelianeous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


cq 
SIR 


-. 

Woars the ceneral strain of remark 
contained in your last number, on the 
ce marriage of believers with unbeliev- 

ers,’ [cordially concur. Your cor- 
respondent J. P. has, I think, discus- 
sed the subject with judgment and 
ability. He meets the objections, 
which are commonly drawn from the 
scriptures, against such marriages, 
fully andfairly. Uf they are absolute- 
ly. and under all circumstances, pro- 
hibited in the sacred volume, the pro- 
hibition must be soueht for in other 
passages, than these on which the 
principal reliance has heretofore been 
placed. 

But Tam afraid, Mr. Fditor, that 
vour valuable correspondent will be 
thoug ht to countenance a more exten- 
sive license in this particular, than ne 
intended. fe has, indeed, told 1 
that **a believer whose love to God 
has not waxen cold, will consider pie- 
ty a primary qualification in a part- 


ner for life.’ And again; * in forn:- 
ing new connections with the world, 
believers are bound to inquire wheth- 
er, or not, their personal religion and 
the cause of the Redeemer will be 
promoted by means of them; and 
their judgment on the subject, > eg 
tially formed by the word of God 
must decide their conduct.” All this 
is well; but I could wish, that J. P 
had gone a little further. Al! things 
that are “ lawful,” are by no means 
“¢ expedient.” Marriage contracts 
with “unbelievers,” even of good 
habits, and correct moral principles, 
are seldom, if ever, quite sate. There 
is alwavs some danger, to say the 
least, that the “ believing wife” will 
be hindered in her religious prngrems 
by the ‘unbelieving husband.” 
Though she may, by her “chaste eon- 
versation coupled with fear,” gain him 
over to the obedience of Christ, this 
is far from being certain. Many 
have, in this respect, been sorely dis- 
appointed. They have found their 
companions far less docile and seri 
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ous than they expected. Their in- 
fluence has proved but a feeble barri- 
er, against the swelling tide of world- 
liness and of unsanctified affections, 
from which they had apprehended 
little or no danger. ‘The disappoiit- 
ment grieves and disheartens them. 
Despairing, at length, of ever being 
plest with congenial religious views 
and feelings in their partners, they 
give themselves up to unavailing se If 
condemnation and regret :—so that 
while there is no gain to the church, 
by these conjugal alliances, there is a 
very serious loss of personal improve- 
ment and enjoyment in- spiritual 
things. Or what is even more to be 
deplored, the believer, instead of gain- 
ing the opposite party, is insensibly 
drawn away from the path of duty 
and safety—imbibes the spirit of the 
world, and is beguiled into a sinful 
conformity to its customs and max- 
ims, by the example of a beloved 
husband or wite; and after a few 
years, scarcely “the form of godli- 
ness” can be discovered in the fam- 
ily. 

Pious young females are, I believe, 
apt to overrate their power, in pros- 
pect of becoming united to men of the 
world. There is less probability of 
the conversion of such husbands, how- 
ever kind and aflectionate, than tl 1ey 
are willing to believe They ought, 
therefore, to esteem it a peculiar fa- 
vour, when God in his providence 
mnites them in the strongest earthly 
ties, with the sons of the church. 
And though it be true, that in some 
cases they may do right in marrying 
those who are not, experimentally, 
christians, such a step ought never to 
be taken without much thought and 
many prayers. 

Especially does it become profes- 
sors of religion, to be well assured of 
the fair moral character, general 
friendliness to religion, and soher hab- 
its of non-professors, before they per- 
mit themselves to think seriously of 
contracting marriages with them. 
Many a a proflivate has forsaken his 
companions and his cups, fora month, 
®r a year, and has put on a sober face, 
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merely to gain the heart and hand of 
a Virtuous, pious, and unsuspecting 
female, without any change of princi- 
ple, or even any purpose of permanent 
reformation. Many a despiser of the 
gospel and contemner of all religious 
institutions, has suddenly appeared in 
the sanctuary where he was a stran- 
ger, with a serious look and a steady 
eye; has become one of the most 
recular and punctual attendants, ia 
the whole congregation ; has even 
been found, not unfrequently, in con- 
ferences and prayer-meetings; has 
changed his deportment, towards min- 
isters and professors of religion; has 
professed to see a beauty in religion 
which he never suspected before : and 
all this, without the smallest revolu- 
tion in his principles :—without any 
portion of sincerity: but merely te 
dupe and gain an amiable and pious 
voman, who he knows would not 
otherwise listen for a moment to his 
addresses : and many a young female, 
belonging to the “ household of faith,” 
has, in the unsuspecting simplicity of 
her heart, given full credit to her ad- 
mirer for all this, as ifa radical change 
had actually taken place, and has not 
discovered her mistake, till having 
given away her heart and her hand, 
the mask has been thrown off, and 
she has found to her utter astonish- 
ment, that she has suffered herself to 
be egregiously deceived, while her 
pious iriends trembled and even re- 
monstrated. ‘They that have ears 
to hear let them hear.” P. 3. 


owe 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Spectator 
Sin, 

THERE are two questions relating 
to the subject of charity. {which are 
of consiiakebin practical importance. 
One is, Is it right to do our alms be- 
fore men? The other is, Is it lawful 
to publish the names of the charita- 
ble? ‘The latter has been discussed 
by your correspondents. Iam led by 
the following recent circumstance, to 
send you some observations on the 
former question. A person earnestly 
wishing to do something to advance 
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the kingdom of the Redeemer, pri- 
vately put a considerable sum into 
my hands, requesting me to appro- 
priate it, in the most secret manner, 
to some charitable purpose. Such 
instances of secret alms-giving are, I 
believe, very numerous ; for in most 
of the lists of subscribers and donors 
which are published, there are many 
whose names are concealed. Ner can 
the. motive always be, possibly it 
never is, the smallness of the sum 
given; for we have seen dollars, and 
even hundreds of dollars, affixed to 
the title, “ A friend of Missions,”— 
“ A lover of the Bible,” &c. 

But while some are conscientious 
m the secrecy of their beneficence, I 
have known others assume the prin- 
ciple as a sort of armour to ward off 
every application for their charity. 
If you ask their pecuniary co-opera- 
tion in the cause of Missions, or any 
other public charity, they have only 
to tell you that they are forbidden to 
do their alms before men, and they 
feel that they have a sufficient excuse 
for doing nothing. While they thus 


repel your solicitations, they would 
have you imagine that they are doing 
their duty , and that you have come to 
seduce them into a Violation of one of 
the most explicit precepts of the gos- 


pel; so that, in refusing your appli- 
cation, they arrogate to themselves 
little less than the merit of vigorously 
resisting a ruinous temptation. 

The passage of scripture which is 
said to imply that alms are, in all 
eases, to be given secretly is, Matt. 
vi.1—4. Take heed that 1 ye do not 


your alms befere men, to be seen of 


them; otherwise ye have no reward 
af your Father which is in heaven. 
Therefore when thou doest thine alms, 
‘Jo not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues, and in the streets, that they 
aay have glory of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. But when thou doest thine 
aims, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth : that thine alms 
may be in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall 
reward thee openty. 


fs it lawful to gwe alms before men? 
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This passage, I apprehend, does 
not require us to perform our acts of 
charity without the privity of others; 
for, 

The original word EAN MOT VYHY 
rendered alms, is, in its first occur- 
renec, most probably used in a gene- 
ral sense, and refers to all the partic- 
ulars immediately following.—alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting ; concern- 
ing which our Saviour proceeded to 
give his disciples some important in- 
structions. ‘This opinion is ado;,ted by 
Henry, Guise, Scott, and A. Clarke ; 
the last of whom informs us that 
dixatorvvay, righteousness, occurs in- 
stead of it in a great proportion of 
manuscripts, that it is in fact substi- 
tuted for it in several editions of the 
Greek ‘Testament, and also, that 
“the Latin Fathers have justitiam, 
a word of the same meaning.” It is 
certain that the Jews considered fast- 
ing and prayer acts of righteousiess, 
no less than almsgiving. If, there- 
fore, we take the word eAeauoruny, as 
it occurs in the beginning of the pas- 
sage, in a general sense, as_ referring 
to the several succeeding particulars, 
it will follow that if alms are, in a!! 
cases, to be given secretly, fastiig 
and prayer are, in all cases, secret 
duties. But this is contradictory to 
Joel ii. 15. and also to the practice 
of Christ and his disciples. 

2. It is evident from the explicit 
qualification which Christ gives of his 
meaning, that he did not intend 
represent all works of charity as being 
secret duties. ‘* Take heed that ve 
do not your alms before men, ¢o be 
seen of them.” The thing here for- 
bidden is not the open act, but tlic 
selfish motive. He did not direct 
them to retire from the view of men 
when they performed the deed. He 
only warns them against an improper 
regard to the applause of men. ‘The 
stress of the negative falls, not upon 
the circumstances of the act, but up- 
on the sinful intention of the heart. 
Besides, if absolute secrecy be in all 
cases necessary to almsgiving, the 
explanatory clause, “ to be seen 0! 
them,” was superfluous and unmean- 
ing ; for how could the disciples to 
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whom Christ addressed himself, 
seen of men in rendering obedience 
to his command, if the obedience re- 
quired implicit or absolute seclusion 
from the notice of men ? 

3. It appears to have been the only 
object of Christ in the passage before 
us, to guard mankind against the er- 
ror of the Pharisees—an ostentatious 
display of outward duties. Their 
sole motive was to be seen of men. 
Thus in regard to giving alms as weil 
as prayer and tasting, the studious ly 
public, and boastful manner in which 
they performed these duties, is expli- 
way condemned by our Saviour.— 

Therefore when thou doest thine 
aa do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gocues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men.” Is there 
no way to avoid this pharisaical os- 
tentation, but to aim at the profound- 
est secrecy in bestowing our goods to 
feed the poor, and in appropriating 
our substance to the different objects 
of charity ? Ifa person puts his name 
to a subscription for the relief of the 
destitute, or in behalf of the Bible or 
Missionary cause, does he of course 
sound a trumpet before him in the 
synagogues, and in the streets that he 
may have glory of men? Does he 
literally, or even virtual! y, lay him- 
self open to any rebuke which Christ 
ever administered to a class of men 
who sinned not in giving openly, but 
in giving only to attract the notice, 
and gain the applause , of their fellow 
creatures ? It is indeed said, “ But 
when thou doest thine alms, let not 
thy lett hand know what thy right 
hand doeth ; that thine alms may be 
in secret.” Absolute secrecy cannot 
be intended, for we have already seen 
that the thing forbidden is not do- 
ing alms before men, but doing alms 
to be seen of them. The secrecy 
required then, is only of a compara- 
tive nature, and difiers from the pub- 
‘icity which the Pharisees studiously 
sought, only as humility diflers from 
pride—only as modesty diflers from 
estentation. 

The remarks of Dr. Paley on this 


passage of scripture, are coincident 
with the preceding exposition: Our 
Saviour’s sole design was to forbid 
ostentation, and all publishing of good 
works, which proceed irom that mo- 
tive. ‘here are motives for the do- 
ing our alms in public, beside those 
of ostentation ; with which there- 
fore our Saviour’s rule has no con- 
cern: such as to testify our approba- 
tion of some particular species of cha- 
rity, and to recommend it to others ; 
to take off the prejudices, which the 
want, or, which is the same thing. the 


suppression of our name in the list ef 


contributors might excite against the 
charity, or against ourselves. And, 
SO long as these motives are free rams 
any mixture of vanity, they are in no 
danger of invading our Saviour’s pro- 
hibition.’”* 

‘here are other considerations 
which confirm the interpretation 
which has been given. 

‘The example of Christ. The 
little stock of provisions which he and 
his disciples possessed. he increased 
by a miracle, on purpose to satisfy 
the hunger of five thousand persons, 
And was there nothing of the nature 
of charity in this illustrious instance 
of beneficence > ‘The public manner 
also in which he healed the maimed, 
the halt, tie blind and the sick, proves 
that alms-givine, which is but one 
species of beneficence, does not ne- 
cessarily require secresy. 

2. The commendations which 
Christ bestowed on acts of charity, 
that were performed in an open man- 
ner, are directly in point. 

Just before he was betrayed, “ there 
came unto him a woman having an 


alabasier-box of very precious oint- 


ment, and poured it on his head.” 


This was a charitable act 5 for 


the ointment was “very precious, 
and “ mieht have been sold tor muc ha? 
The sacrifice proceeded from love to 
the Saviour ; and it was done in the 
presence of many witnesses, ** as he 
satat meat.” But if there had been 
any impropriety in her performing 
*Mor, Philos. p. 173. 4th American edi 
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the deed in the presence of all these 
spectators, is it not reasonable to be- 
lieve that Christ would have reproved 
her for it? Instead of this, however, 
he applauded her, and declared that 
she should be applauded by others. 
ilis language on the occasion was, 
‘“ Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath 
done, be told for a memorial of her.” 
Surely she would not have had such 
an honorable memorial, if, in the 
manner of performing this charitable 
deed, she had violated ai express pro- 
hibition of her Lord. 

The widow who cast her two mites 
into the treasury, did it publicly, in 
the presence of Christ and his disci- 
ples, and of others also who * did cast 
in of their abundance.” But the Sa- 
viour, while he blames neither her 
nor the other contributors, for the 
openness with which their respective 
sums were cast into the treasury, 
speaks of her in terms of unqualified 
approbation. 

3. Another argument may be deri- 
ved from the community of 
which distinguished the primitive 
church. ‘This was of the nature of 
alms-giving, for the great object of 
the early christians in putting al their 
possessions into a common stock, was 
not for the benefit of the rich, but the 
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more certain and abundant relief of 


the poorer classes of Christ’s people. 
‘his object is explicitly stated : ** And 
all that believed were together, and 
had all things common; and_ sold 
their possessions and goods, and part- 
ed them to all men, as every man had 
need.’ It was purely a charitable 
measure, and yet the whole business 
was conducted in the most public 
manner. 

It appears from the account we 
have of Dorcas, of whom such hon- 
orable mention is made in the Acts of 
the Apostles, that she was generally 
considered as a peculiar friend to the 
poor. Ifer extraordinary benevolence 
was universally known in Joppa ; and 
so far was she from doing wrong in 
sot yeiling all her charities from the 
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notice of others, that the extensive 
reputation she had gained by her well 
known liberality, is evidently men- 
tioned to her praise. 

Circumstances often occur, in 
which the duty of charity 1s explicit 
and imperious ; and yet, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, must be performed 
“before men.” Our Saviour says, 
‘when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind; and thou shalt be blessed.” 
Obedience to this command ts cer- 
tainly alms-giving. But how can the 
obedience be secret?  Iflad there 
been a thousand witnesses present, 
when the benevolent Samaritan had 
compassion on the man who had fall- 
en among thieves, and was leit half 
dead, can any one believe that for the 
purpose of concealing the charitable 
deed, it ought to have been delayed 
till these witnesses had withdrawn ? 
Or if any one should erroneously sup- 
pose that the only way to give alms 
is to bestow money, the question will 
then be, would the Samaritan have 
done wrong when * he took out two 
pence and gave them to the host,” 
for the benefit of the wounded man, 
if there had been severa! persons pre- 
sent to witness his generosity : 

If absolute secrecy were an in- 
dispensable part of iving, it 
would follow that all public coutr iba- 
tions for charitable purposes are un- 
lawful; for though in such 
bution, the sum which each person 
gives may not be known, he does his 
alms “before men.” But that this 
mode of raising mouvey for charitable 
objects is lawful, is evident, from the 
manner in which the tabernacle was 
built. This was done oratul- 
tous offerings of the 
were made publicly , and by the com- 
mand of God. ** And spake 
unto all the coperese tions of the chil- 
dren of Israel, the 
thing which va Tool 
saying: take ve from among you an 
offering unto the Lord: whosoever is 
of a willing heart let him bring tt, an 
offering of the Lord; gold, and sib 
ver, and brass,” &c. ‘ And they 
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came, both men and women, as ma- 
ny as were willing-hearted, and 
brought bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
rings, and tablets, all jewels of gold: 
ad every man that offered, ofiered 
wn offering of gold unto the wk” 

Jt was much in the same way that 
the tempie was repaired in the days 
of Jelioash, king of Judah. * Jehoi- 
da, the priest, took a chest, and bor- 
ed a hole in the lid of it, and set it 
beside the altar, on the right side, as 
ene cometh into the heuse of the 
Lord: and the priests that kept the 
door, put therein all the money that 
was brought into the house of the 
Lord.” Here it seems that neither 
the charitable act, nor the suin given, 
was in any instance concealed: for 
in the most public manner, the peo- 
ple came forward with their dona- 
fions. 

In the time of Christ there were 
public contributions in the temple ; 
and the only difference between 
them, and those which are common- 
ly made in our assemblies, is simply 
this, that in the latter 
soes round in the ceng: 
receive the offerings of the people, 
while in the former, each one of iv 
people came for ward quite as publ ty; 
and deposited his ofiering in the tre 
sury. Dut as Christ, who ottea wit- 
nessed the Jewish mode, did not cen- 
sure it, so neither can we justly 
pose that he disapproves of ours. 

It was the practice of the primi- 
live churches, not only to raise con- 
tributions for the relicf of other church- 
es that were poor, and to defray the 
expenses of the apostles, while per- 
forming their itinerary labours; but 
also to do this without the least ap- 
pearance of 
ty pubiished their 
epistles designed 
thanked them for it, which he would 
mot have done, if they or he 
had wished to conceal! their charities 

“utirely from the view of the pouie. 
But it itis right for churches to do 
their alms in this open and cuileréte- 
ed manner, it will be difficult fo as- 
sign any reason why individuals may 
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not exercise their liberality without 
concealment, by way either of contri- 
bution and subscription, or of dona- 
tion, as they may judge most proper. 

7. So far is it from being sinful, 
that it is an imperious duty, to do 
our alm® before men, whenever oth- 
ers should be influenced by our exam- 
ple. Christ positively commands, 
‘** Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” That acts of charity are 
good works, ua one, it is presumed, 
will deny. It seems then to be as di- 
rect a violation of this precept, to 
conceal all our acts of liberality from 
the view of others, as it is, not to per- 
form any such acts. Religion is not 
made up wholly of professions, nor 
of correct opintons, nor of holy feel- 
indeed of all these united. 
One indispensable part is a godly 
lite; and one constituent part of this 
godly life is practical charity. ‘This 
must have a distinct visibility, that it 
may possess the churacter, and exert 
all the influeuce of example. 

3. From the immense good which 
has pbeeu done by means of open and 
undiscutsed charities, it is proper to 
infer that secrecy is not a necessary 
part of the ¢ gb ** it does not ap- 
pear,’ says Paley, “ that, before the 
times of ch ivistianity, an infirmary, 
hospital, or public charity of any kind 
existed in the world: whereas, most 
countries in christendom have long: 
abounded with these institutions.” 
‘These institutions, letit be remarked, 
have, with hardly an exception, beer 
founded and St ipported by a species 
of liber ality which h sought no privacy. 
Thousands of benevolent individuals 
have bequeathed their whole estates, 
and raillions of others have openly 
aided in the work by donations, con- 
tributions, or subseripiions ; so that 
almost every principal city in chris- 
tendom has its hospitals, asylums, 
and other charitable instiiutions, 
which administer ease to the pained, 
bread to the hungry, raiment to the 
naked, instruction to the ignorant, 
and in instances not afew, reforma- 
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tion to the abandoned. I know the 
end does not sanctify the means: and 
yet, can the means be wrong, when 
secret, and of course divided efforts 
of liberality, could not have produc- 
ed such vast and desirable effects ? 
Again: Previously to the introduc- 
{ion of christianity into the world, 
there was not, even among the most 
polished and humane nations, any le- 
gal provision for the poor. But I 
know not that there is now a single 
country whe e the gospel is received, 
ihat has not incorporated intoits civil 
code,enactments for the support of pau- 
pers. ‘The relief furnished partakes 
none the less of the nature of alms- 
giving, because it is demanded by the 
laws s, and raised by atax. And yet, 
if absolute secrecy is indispensable to 
almsgiving, this system, wherever it 
exists, ought immediately to be aban- 
doned; and not a starving widow, 
nor a naked orphan, nor a destitute 
citizen of any description, ought to 
be encouraged to raise an eye of hope 
towards the or ganized charity of his 
christian country. But where is the 
man ofa benevolent heart, who, on 
account of the publicity of its opera- 
tions, would wish to see this liberal 
system universally abolished, and 
those myriads of poor and helpless 
people, that throng every nation, 
made wholly dependent on the capri- 
cious, uncertain, and scanty streams 
of individual gratuity? The good 
which has been done in this public 
and systematic manner, beyond what 
could have been done in any other, 
rescues the mode trom every reason- 
able imputation of departure from the 
precepts of Christ: 
performance may be dispensed with 
in this case, it may in all other cases 
in which the cooperation of many 
agents is needed. y 
Further: A great part of the good 
which has been done in the moral 
world, within the last twenty years, 
has been accomplished by means of 
charities which were not studiously 
concealed from the public eye. Con- 
tributions have been taken up in wor- 
shipping assemblies, donations have 
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been made, and subscriptions raised, 
without the least concealment; and 
God has sanctioned the openness of 
these measures, by crowning them 
with unexampled success. They 
have issued in the diffusion of the 
gospel over islands and continents, 
in the conversion of Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Pagans, in the regenera- 
tion of thousands who have already 
gone to heaven, and of other thou- 
sands who will soon be with them in 
glory: and can such effects be the 
result of operations, the manner of 
which is forbidden in the word of 
God ? 

9. That absolute secrecy is not re- 
quired in all acts of charity, is mani- 
fest from the nature and vastness of 
the work which yet remains to be ac- 
complished, under God, by the uni- 
ted liberality of the christian public. 
All nations are yet to be converted to 
Christ. Ten times, and probably 
more than a hundred times greater 
supplies than have ever been raised, 
will be needed to effect this grand 
consummation. Systematic opera- 
tions must be commenced and vigor- 
ously pursued, ona much larger scale 
than any that has yet engrossed the 
attention of the christian world. 
These operations must be supported 
by permanent charitable societies, 
which, from all quarters of christen- 
dom, shall steadily pour forth their 
streams of liberality, and thus united- 
ly form a river sufficiently broad and 
deep to fertilize all the barren places 
of the heathen world. This is too 
great a work ever to be accomplished 
by secret charities: for if each one 
who gives, does it without the knowl- 
edge of others, it cannot be known 
that any thing is given. ‘There car 
be no concert, no harmony of views, 
and no general planof pursuit. And 
besides, the reluctant would not be 
incited to give by the example of the 
liberal ; for there would be no visible 
example of charity, and the talent oi 
influence would be buried. In short, 
an object of such magnitude as the 
conversion of the world, will demand 
vast an: | comprehensive plans of pur- 
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suit. These will require constant 
streams of pecuniary supply from the 
public, or they must be abandoned 
while the work is little more than be- 
gun. These regular streams cannot 
be furnished without organized asso- 
ciations of persons, who shall volun- 
iarily enter into some specific depart- 
ment of charity, which has a definite 
relation to the general object of pur- 
suit, and who, by the publicity of their 
compact, their object, and their mea- 
sures, shal] exert an influence calcu- 
lated to secure the cooperation of oth- 
ers around them: and though it may 
not in all cases be necessary, that the 
sum given by each of the members 
should be known to all the rest, it 
will be necessary that all of jon be 
ope nly known to give something, oth- 
erwise they will not let their light 
shine before men, who will need the 
stimulus of their example. Indeed, 
tam acquainted with a few pious per- 
sons, who, because they study the ut- 
most secrecy in all that they do for 
the bible and missionary cause, are 
generally thought to do nothing to 
forward these great objects, and, by 
many, are ranked w ith the opposers 
of all the charitable pursuits of the 
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lnstructive Preaching : what does it 
imply, and why is it important ? 


From a discourse on philosophy, 
or ethics, much valuable knowledge 
might be derived, but it would be a 
perversion of language to call such a 
discourse an instructive sermon. It 
is not the design of preaching to make 
men philosophers, or critics, or logi- 
cians, but to make them wise unto 
salvation,—to give them a knowledge 
of the doctrines and duties of religion. 
Hence, the first thing implied in in- 
Structive preaching is, that it is an 
exhibition of divine truth. 

. Preaching to be instructive must 
be pan 

For want of this quality many in- 
cenious sermons are a mere empty 


oul. Their style is so elevated, 
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their sentences so long and artificially 
turned, and the truths they contain 
are wrapped up in sucha cloud of 
metaphor, or discussed with such 
subtlety of logic, that the great mass 


of hearers are totally incapable of 


understanding them. They cannot 
enter into abstruse disquisitions, nor 
comprehend the force of elaborate 
argument; and by no law, “ either of 
God or man, are they obliged to un- 
derstand hard words, or analyze dark 
sentences.” Now to render preach- 
ing plain, it is only necessary to have 
a clear head anda good heart; for 
the preacher who has both these, will 
have clear views of divine truth, and 
will be able and disposed to express 
his views in such a plain, simple style 
as to convey them directly to the 
minds of his hearers. 

3. Preaching to be instructive must 
be particular. 

A vague indefinite mode of preach- 
ing is fitted to make an ignorant peo- 
ple more ignorant. “If 1 were to 
read tu a sick man a learned lecture 
on the benefit of health and exhort 
him to take care to recover it; but 
never inguire into the nature of his 
disease, nor prescribe proper medi- 
cines for the cure, he would not re- 
ceive much advantage from me, nor 
be disposed to resign to me the care 
of his bodily health.” 

A man may preach his whole life 
about the truth, and yet not preach 
the truth itself. Me may have the 
words depravity, repentance, faith, 
submission and love in every sermon, 
and by chiming upon these he may 
please his audience and acquire the 


reputation of being orthodox, but if 


he does not explain, if he does not 
prove, if he does not apply the truths 
which these words are meant to ex- 
press, his hearers will be made no 
wiser by his preaching. A sermon 
made up of orthodox words. however 
musically combined, can neither pen- 
etrate the heart nor enlighten the 
mind. 

If a preacher would instruct his 
hearers, he must preach with particu- 
lar reference to them ; he must ana- 
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tyze their characters and lay open the 
secret workings of their hearts with 
such exactness that each one may 
feel that he himself ts spoken to. ‘The 
doctrines of the gospel must be ex- 
plained ; they must be proved by 
sovid argumefts and carried home to 
the conscience by a particular, pun- 
gent application. This mode of ex- 
hibiting divine truth can hardly tail 
to be impressive, and this is a fourth 


quality of instructive preaching. Uf 


the preacher does not impress his 
hearers, they will not attend to him, 
and without attending, they can nei- 
ther understand nor remember what 
he says. 

But why is instructive preaching 
important > In giving a_ revelation, 
God doubtless designed to instruct 
men. Hence, that kind of preachiaz 
which most eflectually instrvets men 
in the doctrines of the bible, best ac- 
cords with the design of God in ¢giv- 
ing the sacred volume. ‘This is the 
first reason | offer to shew the impor- 
tance of instructive preaching. 

2. It is the only kiad of preaching 
that can permanently interest. De- 
clamation soon b: com 5 in: ipid, and 
men will not long be pleased with a 
preacher who addresses them, 
they had no intellect. A sermon 
made up of fine figures and fine say- 
ings, addressed to the fancy, 1 
the multitude on the gaze for once. 
and win for the preacher a momeniary 
applause ; but it is an anplause which 
men of sense will never vive him, and 
which the multitude will soon with- 
hold. 

But the preacher who brings forth 
from his treasure, things new and old, 
who unfolds in a luminous manner, 
the great truths of the gospel will al- 
ways be interesting. ‘To instruct his 
hearers, he must first instruct himsel!: 
and while he enriches his sermons 
with the mature reflections of his 
study, he we'l be in no danger of 
wearying his people by a tedious 
sameness in his preaching. Men have 
minds, and they cannot long be pleas- 
ed with preaching which does not feed 
them with knowledge and understand- 
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3. Itis the only kind of preaching 
that can secure men against the influ- 
ence of error. An uninstructed peo- 
ple are liable to be carried about by 
every wind of doctrine. The only 
way to guard men against being led 
away by corrupters of the truth, is to 
instruct and establish them in the 
doctrines of the gospel. If a minis- 
ter would sec his people fortitied 
against the assaults of error; if he 
desires that they shall have no doubt, 
after he is dead, what sentiments he 
believed and taught; if he desires 
that when he is laid in the grave, 
his flock should choose a shepherd, 
and not a wolf to succeed him, then 
tet him preach instructively ; let him 
preach the whole truth and preach it 
so plainly as to fix it forever in the 
minds of his hearers. 
4. tt is the most practical kind oi 
preaching. 
‘To preach mere morality is not the 
best way to make men moral. Dr. 
Chalmers of Glasgow, a man of pre- 
eminent talents, has published to the 
world the result of a twelve years ex- 
perience in a ministry exclusively eth- 
ical. During this period, with ail 
the power of his unrivalied eloquence; 
io pressed the “ retormations of hon- 
esty and truth and integrity among 
his peopie 3” and the result was, as 
he states it, that “he never ounce 
heard of any such reformations hav- 
ing been effected among them.” © Ur- 
rig these duties,” he says, * had not 
ne weight of a feather on the mora! 
habits of his parishoners.” And 
doubtless the same honesty would 
extort the same coniession from every 
uninister who neglects to preach plain- 
lv and fully the peculiar doctrines 0} 
the gospel. These are the springs 
of a holy life, and without inculcating 
them it is vain to think of engaging 
men in the practice of holiness.— 
Christian duties are founded on chris- 
tian doctrines ; and no one practises 
the former, who does not understanu 
the latter. The reason is obvious : 
a knowledge of these doctrines is 
necessary, to supply the motives to 4 
eood life, and to inspire in us the 
principles of obedience. Where peo- 








ple are not instructed in the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel, we do not ex- 
pect to find the devoted, active disci- 
ples of Christ. 

Instructive preaching is the ap- 
pointed means of saving souls. God 
has set his seal tothis kind of preach- 
mg by following it with his blessing. 
Wherever the doctrines of grace are 
elearly preached, sinners are convert- 
ad, churches are built up, and religion 
enthroned in the heart, spreads around 
her the charms of a moral reforma- 
tion. But upon preaching that ex- 
cludes, or partially exhibits these doc- 
trines, God sets his mark of disappro- 
bation, by withholding the influences 
of his Spirit. Wherever the peculiar 
truths of the gospel are denied or 


perverted, we witness no revivals of 


religion : we hear not the anxious in- 
quiry, what shall we do to be saved; 
but dwindling churches, and worldly 
minded professors, and careless sin- 
ners, shew us that God frowns upon 
a ministry that does not instruct men 
in the distingnishing doctrines of his 
word. iH. 1. 





r ai a ' a ee ‘ : 
fo the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


SiR, 
Tr you think the following thoughts, 


which have occurred to me, in con- 
templating a particular fact, in the 


history of the early establishment of 


christianity, are worthy of a place in 
your magazine, you are at liberty to 
insert them. The fact to which I re- 
that our Lord in his commis- 
sion to his disciples, to preach the 
Bospe’, directed them to * begin at Je- 
usalem.”* If I do not mistake, this 
i circumstance furnishes an argu- 
ment for the divinity of our religion, 
which infidelity never has been, and 
never will be able to set aside. 
Jerusalem had been distinguished 
as the theatre, both of our Lord’s min- 
istry, and sufierings. The visiis 
which he had made in that city, and 
the frequent exhibitions which had 
been witnessed of his divine wis- 
dom, aud power, had given an op- 
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portunity of subjecting his claims te 
the Messiahship, tothe most rigorous 
examination. Put particularly, it was 
in and about the city of Jerusalem, 
that those wonderful facts were exhib- 
ited, which are most vitally incorpo- 
rated with the evidence of our religion. 
ft was here that he had been arrested 
by a band of ruffians, headed by his 
own treacherous disciple. It was here 
that the judiciary process, which re- 
sulted in his condemnation, had been 
conducted. Many thousands of the 
inbabitants, probably, could testify 
that they had witnessed his dying 
struggle on the cross. The magis- 
trates of the city, had taken every 
precaution, which the most rigid pol- 
icy could dictate, for the security of 
the body, after it was laid in the tomb. 
But after all, death. could not retain 
his prisoner. At the appointed time, 
Jesus came forth, and proclaimed by 
his resurrection, the noblest victory 
tnat was ever gained in the universe. 
Let it be remembered that this was 
the great cardinal fact, by which his 
claims to a divine mission were to be 
tested: of course, every possible mo- 
tive existed for the magistracy to ex- 
ert their utmost vigilance, in prevent- 
ing a fraudulent removal of the body, 

as well as for detecting, and exposing 
any subsequent imposture. And ac- 
cordingly we find that the best account 
which they have ever been able to 
give of the transaction, was the fool- 
ish story, the guard was bribed to 
tell, that while they slept by night, 
the disciples came and stole the body 
aw ay. 

In the city of Jerusalem, then, there 
was the best opportunity for exam- 
ining the alleged facts, upon which 
the claims of the gospel rested. It 
required nothing more than the com- 
mon exercise of their senses, to deter- 
mine that the person whom they saw 
upon the cross, was actually dead, 
and though his appearance after his 
resurrection was uot equally public, 
yet the evidence of the fact, maust 
have been perfectly accessible. In 
short, all the facts upon which the re- 
tigion of Jesus rests, were within 
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the sphere of every man’s investi- 
gation. Now who does not see, 
that our Saviour, in directing his dis- 
ciples to begin their ministry at Jeru- 
salem, fearlessly puts his religion toa 
test, which nothing but truth Hot 
stand? {If it had been only a systen 
of imposture, and if the facts panies 
which its pretensions were founded 
had no existence, can we believe, that 
its very first triumphs would have 
been exhibited, where its claims might 
have been most easily disproved? If 
the christian religion had not been 
true, is it not in opposition to what 
we know of human nature, that its 
author should have directed his disci- 
ples to a city, where every man they 
met, might face them with evidence, 
that they were going about to propa- 
gate a deception } ? Had Jesus Christ 
been an impostor, he would have been 
found, like other impostors, artfully 
insinuating himself into public notice, 
and instead of exposing his claims to 
a free examination, would have retir- 
ed into some obscure place, where he 
might have successfully practised up- 
on the credulity of the ignorant. But 
such was not the conduct of Jesus.— 
He shrunk not from subjecting his 
religion, even in its infancy, to a trial 
which, if it had not been divine, must 
have crushed it forever. And what 
was the consequence of this command 
which he gave to his disciples : r They 
went to Jerusalem ; and ina few days 
we hear of their preaching repentance 


and remission of sins, in the name of 


Jesus of Nazareth; nay, we find the 
inconstant Peter, the disciple, who 
hut a few days before, had profanely 
denied his master, standing up with 
all the intrepidity of a martyr, and 
charging upon his audience the guilt 
of murdering the Lord of glory. And 
what was the effect of this introducto- 
ry sermon? The apostle tells us that 
“when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, 
men and brethren, what shall we do? 
And the same day, there were added 
unto them about three thousand souls.” 

Here then is a fact, to which we 


venture to assert, no parallel, can 
be found in the annals of impos- 
ture, and which we challenge the 
infidel to account for, if he can, 
without admitting the divinity of our 
religion. Admit for a moment that 
christianity had been an imposture: 
suppose the bedy of Jesus, at that hour, 
to have been mouldering in the grave: 
conceive of a few unlettered Jewish 
peasants, men of unpolished manners, 
and little acquainted with the world, 
going into the city of Jerusalem, and 
claiming to be the disciples of this 
crucified Jew: conceive of them, 
standing up in the presence of an ins 
mense audience, and with an air of 
authority, accusing them of the mur- 
der of their master, and appealing to 
the testimony of their senses, for the 
proof of his resurrection : and con- 
ceive still further, that three thousand 
of this assembly, should be so de eply 
impressed with a story which they 
must have known to be false, that in 
spite of all the reproach, and con- 
tempt, which were attached toa chris- 
tian profession, they should cheerful- 
ly sacrifice all for the sake of encour- 
aging, and aiding this gross impos- 
ture. Where were the principles of 
human nature, ever known to operate 
in this strange and contradictory man- 
nerr And yet, this is a phenomenon, 
of which infidelity, unfriendly as she 
is to the doctrine of miracles, is bound 
to give us a solution. 

ft may perhaps be inquired, if the 
facts on which our religion is esta- 
blished, really took place in this pub- 
lic manner, why did not the whole 
city of Jerusalem instantly flock to 
the christian standard? How was it 
possible for so many to resist the pal- 
pable testimony of sense; and how 
can we suppose that any should have 
persevered in a mistake, amidst such 
a mighty blaze of evidence. ‘The an- 
swer is easy: The admission of the 
claims of Jesus to the Messialiship, 
would have involved the most pain- 
ful and humiliating sacrifices. It 
would have been to abandon schemes 
of national greatness, which had been 
fostered by the prejudices of ages. It 
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would have blasted and buried those 
fond hopes of temporal dominion, 
which had been so early planted in 
their bosoms, and propagated through 
so many successive generations. It 
would have been a practical acknowl- 
edgment that they had imbrued their 
hand in the blood of the Son of God. 
Their rejection of the gospel, there- 
fore, admitting it to be true, is far 
from being irreconcilable with the 
operation of depraved principles. — 
But on the supposition that it was 
false, not the shadow of a reason can be 
given for its effecting a single conver- 
sion. It supposes that the person 
who is the subject of it should violate 
the known principles of human na- 
ture ; and should voluntarily engage 
in propagating an tmposture, which 
could procure for him nothing but 
disgrace and wretchedness, in this 
world, and eternal misery in the next. 
It is manifest, then, that our Lord, 
in directing his disciples to Jerusalem, 
as the field of their first ministrations, 
has given to the christian an illustri- 
ous evidence of the truth of his reli- 
cion. It was a virtual challenge to 
Pilate, to the chief priests and scribes, 
and el‘ers, and all the magistracy of 
the city, to his enemies, and murder- 
ers, to bring forth their strong rea- 
sons to prove christianity an impos- 
ture: and the factthat they have not 
done it, is a conclusive proof that Je- 
sus is the Son of God, and that the 
religion of the gospel came down from 
heaven. Let the christian contem- 
plate this fact, and admire the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. Let the 
infidel contemplate it, and break a- 
way from his miserable delusions. — 
Let him come to the light of his own 
reason, that his infidelity may be re- 
proved, Let him resign the cheer- 
less hope of annihilation. for the ani- 
mating prospect of immortality. 
OMICRON. 


to the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SIR, 


Tue Missions which have lately 
fof; his ; é eS é . 
ei this country for the Holy Land, 
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and the Sandwich Islands, have exci- 
ted much interest in the community. 

Perhaps a few remarks on the present 
condition of these parts of the world 
may not be unacceptable to some of 
your readers who have not attended 
particularly to the accounts already 
before the public. I send you a brief 
view of the situation of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, which has been col- 
lected from the writings of late travy- 
ellers ; and if this should be inserted, 
an account of the Sandwich Islands 
may be given in a future number. 


C. Y. 


After the destruction of the city of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was rebuilt by 
the Emperor Adrian, A. D. 134. 
He erected a temple to Jupiter Cap- 
itolinus on the ruins of the Jewish 
‘Temple, and placed a marble hog, an 
animal detested by the Jews, at the 
south part of the city towards Beth- 
lehem. ‘These profanations excited 
an insurrection among the Jews, and 
the emperor ordered the city to be 
destroyed, but afterwards rebuilt it 
and called it Celia. ‘The Jews were 
forbidden under the severest penalties, 
tv approach, or even look at the city, 
though the Christians were permitted 
to inhabit it. Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine, visited the 
Holy Land, and erected churches 
over most of the celebrated spots 
where miracles, or other remarkable 
events had taken place. Multitudes 
of Christians crowded thither to ob- 
tain reliques, and pay their devotions. 
In the seventh century, Jerusalem was 
taken by the Persians under Cosroes, 
but was soon restored. Near the 
middle of the seventh century it fell 
into the hands of the Saracens ; from 
them was taken by the Turks in the 
year A. D. 868, and after a variety 
of changes was restored to the Chris- 
tians in the year 1099, by the Euro- 
peans under Godfrey. They kept 
possession of it about 90 years, when 
it again reverted to the Infidels, and 
finally to the Turks, who now hold 
the government of the country. Since 
its first foundation the city has becr 
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taken and pillaged seventeen times. 
* Jerusalem is now comprehended in 
the pachalick of Damascus.” The 
Governor is appointed by the Pacha 
ef Damascus, but is in a measure in- 
dependent; for the difficulties in the 
communication between the two cities, 
arising from the intervening moun- 
tains, and the Arabs who infest the 
deseris, prevent the inhabitants from 
making their complaints when they 

ewe oppressed. Hence the Governors 
are ¢yrannical, and by a delegation 
of authority common in ‘Turkey, the 
inferior officers often possess the pow- 
er over property and life. “ Thus 
executions are multiplied in every 
town of Judea. The only thing ever 
heard of in this country, the only jus- 
tice ever thought of, is: ** Let Aim 
pay ten, twenty, thirty purses—Give 

Aim five hundred strokes of the bas- 

tinudo—Cut off his head.” So far 
‘rom expecting relief from the Pacha 
of Damascus, are the people, that lis 
coming among them is dreaded even 
more than the oppressions of his sub- 
stitutes. Like the thief * he cometh 
but to plunder, to kill and to destroy.” 
The people at his approach shut their 
shops, conceal themselves in their cel- 
lars, or withdraw to the mountains. 
Under various pretexts he contrives 
to strip them of their property, and 
resistance is sure destruction, ‘he 
Turks seize upon the efiects of the 
inhabitants, and as a late traveller 
observes, the shops contain few arti- 
eles exposed to sale, lest they should 
allure the notice of these marauders. 
The same traveller, after mentioning 
the misery which appeared every 
where about Nazareth, and the heavy 
exactions from the inhabitants, which 
many, unable to pay, were forced to 
leave their native land, observes that 
** a party of troops were encamped 
about the place, ready to seize even 
the semblance of a harvest which 
might be collected from all the neigh- 
vouring district.” But oppression 
trom the Turks, is not all the inhab- 
itants have to endure. ‘The country 
is infested by wandering Arabs who 
mlunder and destroy whatever they 
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please ; for the troops of the governor 
of Seideulous are so few in number, 
that the Arabs may be said to be the 
real masters. Clarke mentions that 
it is not safe to ascend the Mount of 
Olives, in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, without a strong escort. These 
Arabs also render the intercourse be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and 
a visit to the dead sea, a little dis- 
tance to the S. E. extremely hazard- 
ous. ‘The inhabitants are of various 
religions, and it is said earnestly de- 
sire a change of their government ; 
and would gladly unite in the supplica- 
tion that Mohammedan delusion mich 
vanish from the earth. ‘ Whether 
the armies of France, or the fleets of 
ngland, portend the approaching 
overthrow of the ‘Turkish empire, the 
universal church of Syria, however 
disturbed and divided by sects, Ar- 
ienians, Georgians, Greeks, Abys- 
sinians, Copts, Nestorians, C atholics, 
Svrians, Druses, Maronites, together 
with all distinctions of Jewish wor- 
slippers, Samaritans, Katites, Rab- 
binists, are ready to bestow upon 
tuem their praises and their ble ssings. 
Modern Jerusalem contains about 
2700 inhabitants, and oce upies near- 
ly the same ground as the ancient city. 
It is surrounded by walls 2 1-2 miles 
in circumference, whereas formerly 
they were nearly 3 1-2 in circumfer- 
ence. Calvary, which was just with- 
out the limits of the old city, is now 
included within its walls ; while Sion 
formerly within the walls, is now ex- 
cluded. It perhaps, should be re- 
marked here, that there is some dis- 
pute respecting the locality of Calva- 
ry; Clarke placing it ina different 
part of the city, from most other trav- 
ellers. The best view of the City, 1s 
from the Mount of Olives, {the same 
from which Christ viewed Jerusalem, 
when he wept over it,) which lies a- 
bout a mile east of the city, and Is 
separated from it, by the brook Ce- 
dron. “ When seen from this Mount, 
Jerusalem presents an in lined plain, 
dese ending from west to east. An 
embattled wall, tortified with towers, 
and a Gothic castle encompasses 
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the city. The houses of Jerusalem, are 
ueavy square masses, very low, with- 
out chimnies or windows: (Clarke 
says, * the lower stories have no win- 
dows, and those above are iaiticed,) 
they have flat terraces or domes on the 
‘op, and look like prisons or sepul- 
chres. The whole would appear to the 
eyeone uninterrupted level, did not the 
iceples of the churches, the minarets 
of ihe mosques, and the summit of a 
ew cypresses s break the uniformity of 
ihe plan.” The streets are crooke d, 
narrow, unpaved and lonely: and 
canvass stretched from house to house 
increases the gloom. ‘Lhe inhabit- 
ants of various nations live in sepa 
rate streets; the Jews occupy a part 
of the city in which are the shambles, 
and are treated with much indignity. 
Yhey are servants in their own land. 
‘She most common language is said 
to he the Arabic, though many others 
are spoken. ‘Vhere are several con- 
vents in the city, ‘belonging 
ent orders, some to the Greek and 
others to the Latin, or catholic Chris- 


* 


tians. aliens to some. these con- 
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vents are supported by contributions 
rom the pilgrims w ho resort thither, 
and from the aid of Christians in perts 
of Europe, while others represent 
them to ha ive large funds of their own. 
Pilorims while in the city, reside in 
these convents. On the site ef the 
old temple is the magnificent mosque 
of Omar, into which Christians are 
forbidden to enter. 
from the remarks already made 
it will appear that the refigion of the 
inhabitants is very dilierent ; and 
iiere are many sects of the same 
eneral religion. * ‘The inhabitants 
of Galilee and the Ifoly Land are as 


oiten Christians as they are Nlohame- 


a ’ ro | = 4° 
yn (i; “ pihe ci tile y Oy] Miries COh- 
: 
dder themselves equaliv followers of 
Mohammed and Chiist. "Phe Druses 
worshin Jona: oi phets and Mo- 
hammed : have Pagan rites. and offer 
their highest adoration toa calf. Vhe 


. ’ . > ‘ 
innabitants of Saphoury are veneraliv 
Maronites ; + 
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denomination, and perhaps, of al- 
most every 7 ek gion upon earth. As 
to those who call themselves Chris- 
diuns, in opposition to Moslems, we 
found them divided into sects, with 
whose distinction we were often un- 
acquaiited. [tis said there are ne 
Lutherans; and if we add, that, un- 
der the name of Chr-stianity, every 
degrading superstition and protane 
rite, equally remote trom the enlight- 
ened tenets of the Gospel, aud “the 
dignity of human nature, are profess- 
ed and tolerated, we shali afford a true 
picture of the state of society in tiits 
country Lhe tags gospel of Christ 
ws dimost as littie known in the Holy 
Land as in Califor nia, or New Hol- 
fund. <A series o} vamededs tradi- 


tions, mingled with remains of Juda- 
ism, and the wretched phantasies 


of illiterate ascetics, may ROW and 
nen exaibit a glimmering of heaven- 
y light: but 1 we seek tor the bles- 
sed elicets of Curistianity in the land 

we must look fer that 
iod, when * fe desert shail bios- 
omas the rose, and the wilderness 
become a fruitiul field.” I will add 
nothing to this long quotation from 
Clarke, but the remark that the in- 
habitants of the Holy Land are very 
superstitious ; with two or three facts 
in illustration, from the same author. 

The Franciscan friars belonving to 
the convent of Nazareth bad been 
compelled to surround their aliars, 
with an additional fencing, in order 
LO pre vent persons infected with the 
plaeue, (then raging in the town,) 
from seek ins a iniraculot is cure, a 


x 
rubbing their bodies with the hang- 


ings of the sanctuary, for many o? 


! ee cc ee es ee 
those unhappy patit hts pelievead theni- 


1 
celves secure from the moment tire. 
; ° , i? 4 Pa - 
were brought within the wails of tb 
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the disorder.” ‘** in addition to thi: 
nenanee we were serenaded unul fou: 
o'clock in the morpine, by the con 
stant ringing of a chapel beil, as « 
ebarm acaiist the plac we.” 

fAniony a people oi this deserip. 
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ture; much less can we venture to 
predict. As they reach the moun- 
tains which overhang the city, those 
places which once witnessed the 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles, 

may echo again, “ Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
“ Tlow beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, ‘that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 

Or these servants of God may find 
from their own experience the pro- 
priety of the appellation given by 
Christ to Jerusalem, “ Thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee.” If not re- 
ceived into this city, they propose to 
establish themselves in Bethlehem, 


which is a town six miles south of 


Jerusalem, containing according to 


Volney, six hundred men capable of 


bearing arms. ‘The same general 
observations which have been made 
concerning the other parts of the Ho- 
ly Land are applicable to this. “* The 
manufacture of beads and crucifixes, 


which supports so many of the in- 


Jerusalem, also main- 
Bethlehem; but the 


habitants of 
tains those of 


latter claim the exclusive privilege of 


marki.g the limbs of pilgrims, by 
meaus of gun-powder, with crosses, 
stars and monograms.” 

‘The town is situated on the ridge 
of a hill on the southern side of a 
deep and extensive valley, and reach- 
ing from east to west: the most con- 
spicuous object being the Monastery 
erected over the cave of the Nativity, 
in the suburbs and upon the eastern 
side, 
this building seemed like those of a 
vast fortress. ‘the ‘Turks use the 
Monastery, when they travel this 
way, as they would a common cara- 
vansary ; neither is the sanctuary 
more polluted by the presence of these 
Moslems, than by a set of men whose 
grov elling understandings have sunk 
so low, as to vilify the sacred name of 
C ‘hristianity, by the grossest outrages 
upon human intellect.” © In the 
pavement of the church, a hole, for- 
merly used to carry off water, is ex- 
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hibited as the place where the staz 
fell, and sunk into the earth, after 
conduct’ ng the Magi to the cave of 
the Nativity.” They still pretend to 
show the tomb of St. Jerome, whose 
reliques were long since carried to 
Rome, and many other curicsities 
equally spurious. 

Such in general is the charactey 
and situation of the people whom our 
countrymen have undertaken to en- 
lighten. May we not hail this mis- 
sion with feelings of peculiar joy ? 
May we not hope that the “ time o} 
the Gentiles is nearly fulfilled,” and 
that * Jerusalem shall not much lon- 
ger be trodden under the foot” of Mo- 
hammedan intolerance ? 

The Crusaders sought to redeem 
this land from the power of its op- 
pressors by the sword of man: may 
we not hope that the Missionaries 
will recover it by the * sword of the 
Spirit,” and unite it to the everlasting 
kingdom of Jesus Pilgrims have 
visited this land for reliques, and 
returned loaded with those things 
‘* which cannot profit 3° may we no‘ 
hope that hencetorth they will return 
laden “ with the fullness of the bles- 
sings of the gospel of peace,” and 
relate to their countrymen * glorious 
things of the city of God r” Infidels 
have wandered to this land after weap- 
ons to overthrow Christianity ; may 
we not hope, though much has al- 
ready been done to elucidate the 
scriptures by references to the man- 
ners and customs of the East, to th 
situation of ‘ogee and to natura! 
scenery, that the obstacles which trav- 
ellers have met in their researches, will 
vanish; and that the Christian armou- 
ry, may be enriched by those weapons 
which have hitherto been lost to ow 
cause from the suspicion of the Turk, 
and the rapacity of the Arab ? 

For the Christian Spectator 
LETTER V. 
My Drar J——. 

Tue instruction communicated im 
these schools, has not terminated its 
effects at the illumination of the ua 
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derstanding: but shed a redeeming 
influence over the hearts also of the 
pupils. 

The Scriptures are the chief sub- 
ject of study in the Sabbath Schools. 
They are taught in various modes 
adapted to the capacity of the learn- 
ers. ‘The simplest is that of reading, 
usually accompanied with explanato- 
ry and practical remarks from the 
reacher. 

A reformation of their manners and 
morals, has almost universally be- 
come obvious, soon after their intro- 
duction. The vulgar and clownish, 
have acquired a decorum of behav- 
iour ; the swearer has abandoned his 
profanity ; the liar his equivocation 
and falsehood; the thief his larceny. 
Taught the guilt of these practices, 
and “subjected to reproof for them 
when they are discovered, they have 
learned to view them with abhorrence, 
and to dread their consequences. 

Their edious passions are also 
checked and subdued. ‘They catch 
the mild and benignant spirit of their 
teachers ; and imitate their example. 
Those, who were at first impatient of 
controul, become submissive and do- 
cile ; and the irritable and impetuous, 
vain the dominion of their passions. 
They are, almost without exception, 
inspired with respect for divine things. 
They acquire greater reverence for 
God. He becomes the object of ha- 

bitual thought and regard. They 

earn that they are continually in his 
presence, aud subjected to his notice, 
that his goodness confers all their 
blessings, and that he will hereafter 
require an account of their conduct. 

Were this the only moral influence 
exerted by this Institution, it 1s so 
extensive and so important, that it is 
sufficient to elevate it above most, to 
which the present age has given birth. 
ft can however, boast of more glo- 
rious achievements. 

God has chosen to make the in- 
struction given in Sabbath Schools, 
the illustrious instrument, of convert- 


ing many sinners from the error of 


their ways, and saving their souls 
‘rom death. No other, if you except 
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the ministry of the Gospel, has been 
signalized by so great success. Ita 
pears from the “Re ‘port of the New 
York Female Union Society, that 
during the first year after its organi- 
zation, twenty-four of the scholars 
made a profession of religion, being 
to the whole number who attended, 
nearly in the proportion of 1 to 120: 
and many others, by their seri- 
ousness, gave reason for the hope, 
that they were not far from the King- 
dom of God. Other schools have 
been similarly blessed. Of the sub- 
jects of this grace, several have fallen 
asleep in Jesus, and given in their last 
hours, satisfactory evidence of the 
genuineness of their piety. 

Of those, which have come to my 
knowledge, I subjoin an account of 
one lately communicated by a friend, 
in the following letter. 


‘** My Dear Frienp, 


I cannot give a better proof of the 
success of our Sunday School, and the 
encouragement which we have to per- 
severe in its support, than by detail- 
ing the following facts. 

One of our most interesting schol- 
ars, has gone to those eternal retribu- 
tions, for which we have attempted to 
prepare him; cheered with the hepe 
of heaven; and giving consolatory 
evidence of his preparation for it. 
He was a youth of fourteen, of a vig- 
orous understanding, and amiable, 
though somewhat ardent, tempera- 
ment. His parents, indigent, and ob- 
scure, had done little more for the im- 
provement of his mind, than to teach 
him to read and write; or for the for- 
mation of his morals, than to withhold 
him from the grosser vices. He en- 
tered the school, eighteea months 
since, and soon attracted the atten- 
tion of his instructor, by his assiduity, 
a superior discernment, and a dispo- 
sition to trace the relations of truth to 
conduct. No indication of remarka- 
ble seriousness, however, was observ- 
ed, until near the close of the first 
year; when he was noticed to be uni- 
formly solemn, and ofien deeply af- 
fected, as the teacher addressed his 
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class, concerning their alienation from 
God, and the ne seessity of piety in er- 
der to salvation. On this discovery, 
these topics of conversation, were more 
frequently introduced, and though not 
directly applied to him. more nearly 
adjusted to his state of teeling. His 
seriousness daily increased; he was 
often seen strugeline 
emotions, and to hide from the view 
of his companions the tear, that stole 
from his eye. His instructor soon 
availed himself of an opportunity to 
converse with him privately, and 
found him penetrated with a deep 
sense of his guilt, and solicitude for his 
salvation. ‘Phese conversations were 
frequently resumed; and other means 
employ ed for his aid. His conviction 
of his sinfulness, datly increased, and 


1: 
to suppress Rs 


at lencth. terminated in submission to 


the Saviour, and in the consolations 
of his grace. 

During several subsequent months, 
he continued to atte: 
contirmed by his jeantuaeet4 
viction, that he had 
from darkness to lig 


hool. and 
the con- 


id these 
indeed passed 
eht, and trom the 
power of Satan to God.—when he was 
SeIZe a W ith the 
naied his life. 

‘uring his 
several weeks, hits.and ¢! 


which termi- 


4 . 
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sickness, 
often’ VIS 
confirm his picty, and aid 
dion for death. fis disorder, making 
no encroachment on intellectual 
faculties, and his slow advances toe the 
tomb, enabled him carefully to inves- 
tigate his heart, and ex plore the foun- 
dations of his hope. ‘These research- 
es, assisted by the conversation and 
prayers of bis friends, resulted in the 
confirmation of his faith and joy. 

i visited him on the day of his de- 
cease, in company with his teacher, 
and heard his last conversation with 
his friends fle retained his mental! 
vigour, and tranquility. ‘The bitter- 
ness of death, seemed to have past 
away, and made Itt more an hour of 
pleasure, than of sufierine—of fruition, 
than of hope. 


ers of the school, 


its S prepara- 


Ls 
is 


After some conversa- 
tion, he took the hand of 

. 7 f : 
tor and satd, (not in this languag 


his tnstrue- 
e, but 
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to this effect )——* My dear benefacter, 
1 little foresaw, when I entered your 
school. the infinite effects, which were 
to result from it. [ was then afar off, 
without hepe, and without God in the 
world; but now, Lam brought nigh. 
by the blood of Christ; 1 was deplor 
ably ignorant of religion; [now pos- 
sess its ineflable consolations. Goce 
has made you the instrument of ae. 
complishing this happy change. J 
owe it to your assiduous Instruction, 
to your aliectionate expostul: ition: 
rendered etiicactous by the Spirit o| 
Grace, that [am plucked as a brand 
from the burning, and enjoy the peac: 
and hope of this hour. Without your 
interposition, it had been an hour ot 
anguish, and despair—and while ] 
adore God. to whom the glory is due, 
and hope ever to celebrate His grace 
toward me, f feel no common degree 
of affection for you.. Will it gratify 
you to know that | have long telt to- 
ward you. the liveliest gratitude, and 
delighted to invoke on you the bles- 
sings of the Redeemer: [ rejoice in 
the assurance that he will reward yor 
in bis kKinedom, and pray that he mas 
also give vou others of the school 
your rejoicing.’ He 
affectionate adieu to hi 
repts and relations, speaking of th 
ki endeavourines to 
their oriel, and 


the wor 


e f 


Crowns of 


1 
pace a 


reminding 
piety, and the impor- 
tance of their possessing it. A shor 
time after our retiring, he expired. 

{ have not often witnessed so affec' 
ing a ‘felt, by discovering 
the close connection between effort 
to do good and the} 


é veshia Ys 
orcy ote Ebr 


th of 


scene, 


r happy effects, so 
ouragement to labour i 
Llad no oth- 
er good resulted from the institution 0! 
this schoo! , the joy which the hap py 
death of this youth | has aflorded us 
is enough to repay us a thousand 
times for all our solicitude and toil.” 
Nor is the blessing confined to the 
scholars— it nae in several instances 
extended to t assocl- 
ates. The 
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influence on their conduct. He sees 
them laboring to gain instruction, 
which he had refused to give, and 
obeying precepts wich he is accus- 
jomed to neglect. He sees himselfto 
have been ouilty i in contemning those 
blessings, and withholding them from 
his offspring. A pang of remorse 
convulses his bosom. The voice of 
conscience and of the Redeemer, con- 
eur in urging him to search the scrip- 
tures, and attend to those things 
which relate to his peace. As he 
daily revolves these subjects, new ar- 
rows of conviction penetrate his heart. 
fis solicitude and sorrow swell, till 
he is forced to search the neglected 
volume for relief. It becomes a light 

his feet: and makes him wise 
anto salvation. He lives to rejoice 
1 its promises, to fulfil its requisi- 
sions. and to bear his children to the 
altar and consecrate them to God, 
vith thankseivines for their imstru- 
mentality in leading him from the 
shadow of death. 

L have betore alluded to the im- 
nrovement in knowledge, and the 
cultivation amiable dispositions 
and habits, which the teachers derive 
‘from their benevolent employment. 
Many of them also, trace to their con- 
ection with this institution, the ac- 
quisition of infinitely greater bless- 
mes. Itis beleved that few means 
have been employed by God which 
have aroused from indifierence to 
io piety, so great a proportion of 
those to whom they were addressed. 
‘This has long been observed as one 
vi the most striking features of the in- 
stitution in Eneland, and obtain- 
ed so much notoriety, that vacan- 
eles in the school are eagerly sought 
tor their children, by parents, who 
desire their sanctification. 

Nor has this effect been less obvi- 
cus in some parts of this country, 
where the schools have been judi- 
ciously conducted, particularly in 
New-York. At the first anniversary 
of the “ Female Union” of that city, 
it was announced, that of the teach- 
ers, who, on entering the schools, 
were non-professors, and who. it is 


ot 
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believed, were a minority of the 
whole number, forty-five had, during 
the year, made a public profession ot 
religion; and since the introduction 
of the schools into the city, a single 
chureh has received about thirty of the 
instructors Into its communion. 

The traths which they have at- 
tempted to inculcate and enforce on 
the ignorant and careless, the Spirit 
has caused to penetrate their own 
hearts ; and the blessings have been 
poured into their own bosoms, which 
they endeavoured to bestow on oth- 


ers. In producing this happy ef- 
fect, through the divine blessing. 
their weekly association for social 


prayer, is,as well as the act of instruct- 
ing, animportant niean. It is the 
wi ape of these meetings to implore 
the divine blessing on their attempts 
to enlighten and reform their pupils, 
and to invoke on them the sanctify- 
ing influences of the Spirit. Many 
considerations will obviously concur 
on those occasions, to impress their 
ininds, and uree the reflection that 
they personally need, as much as the 
objects of their benefaction, those 
blessings, in order to happiness and 
Safety. 

Beside these happy effects, which 
this institution has achieved, it has 
given birth toa species of charity, 
not contemplated at its organization, 
and which merits some degree of no- 
tice. | 

Many parents withheld their chil- 
dren from the schools, 
mencement, from inability to furnish 
them with decent and comfortable 
dress ; and the clothes of many who 
attended, were so tattered and un- 
cleanly, as greatly to annoy the i 
structors. Associations were imme- 
diately formed to remove this evil. 
and the benefactions of the commu 
nity soon supplied the means, while 
societies of ladies were instituted to 
prepare garments for the children ; 
and all who needed, were furnished 
with neat and comfortable dresses.— 
This charity being an immediate and 
palpable good, added greatly, in the 
view both of parents and children, to 
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ihe advantages of a connection with 
the schools, and rapidly augmented 
the number of scholars. These cifts, 
concurring with the injunctions of the 
teachers, ‘contributed greatly to the 
cleanliness ofthe children; and thence 
to the promotion of their health, and 
the formation of habits of decency 
and neatness: and many were re- 
lieved from much suffering, during 
the inclement season, to which their 
indigence must otherwise have sub- 


jected them. 


In consequence also of the search 
for scholars, and intercourse with 
them, a much better knowledge has 
been gained, by the instructors, of the 
condition and character of the poor ; 
and many more efforts been made to 
aid them, both by benefactions and 
advice. 

Such are the varied and benignant 
effects nee Ms by the Sunday School 
Institution. Either of them contem- 
plated singly, whether the prevention 
ol vice and immorality, the instruc- 
tion ot the ignorant, the reforma- 
tion of their manners and morals, 
the alleviation of their indigence, 
and the sanctification of many, gives 
the institution a claim to the ad- 


mirati Mu, respect, and patronage of 


all the wise and good; andec ombined, 


they entitle it to be ranked among 


ihe most splendid, which human be- 
nevolence has ever reared, to succour 


the miseries, and repair the desola- 
tion, scattered by sin, over the world. 

These schools have imparted te 
many the choicest blessings, which 
cheer their existence here: and ma- 
ny celebrate them, as the august in- 
strument of conducting them beyond 
the reach of misery and danger, to 
that inheritance, which is incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. 

t.very day multiplies the proofs oi 
their worth, and witnesses new tri- 
umphs of the benevolence which gave 
them birth. And while these splendid 
achievements furnish to their founders 
and patrons, cause of joy and gratu- 
lation, their rapid extension inspires 
the hope, that no long period shall 
elapse, before they shall have extend- 
ed their re deeming influence wherever 
imnorance needs instruction,or wretch- 
edness a solace: and in every section 
of our country, “ cause the wilderness 
and solitary place to be glad, and the 
desert to rejoice and blessom as the 
rose.”’ 

Accept, my dear J , these Let- 
ters, which I now close, as a proof of 
my desire to contribute to your im- 
provement and happiness. If their 
perusal shall yield you that instruc- 
tion and pleasure, which I have wish- 
ed to impart, it will afford the high- 
est gratification to 

Yours, &c. » 
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An Essay on the earstence of a Su- 
preme Creator. possessed of infi- 
nite power, wi isdom and goodness ; 
containing «also, the refutation, 
from reason and revelation, of the 
objections urged against his wis- 
dom and goodness ; and deducing 
from the whole subject the most 
important practical inferences.— 
By William Laurence Brown, 
D. D. Principal of Marischal 
College, and University of Aber- 


deen, &c. &c. Aberdeen, VD. Chal- 
mers & Co. 


( Concluded from p. 421.) 


In his second Book, our author pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the 
divine Attributes. The natural per- 
fections of God he passes over with 
brevity ; and reserves his strength 
for that difficult and much contro- 
verted point in Natural Theology. 
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the divine goodness. Before attempt- 
ing any analysis of Dr. Brown’s views 
on this subject, we wish to call the 
attention of our readers to a few gen- 
eral remarks, concerning the manner 
in which it has been treated by the 
greater part of those writers on Natu- 
ral The: logy, whose works have fall- 
en under our inspection. 

To those who have always been 
accustomed to view the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity through the medium 
of revelation, it is ext-emely difficult 
to assume the character of an enlieht- 
ened heathen, and to exhibit evidence 
precisely as it stands before the eye 
of unassisted reason. Many of those 
writers who profess to give us the de- 
eistons of reason, concerning the doc- 
trines of ‘Theology, while they direct 
one eye to the volume of Nature, 
seem to us to throw the other as- 
kance upon the volume of Revelation. 
‘They are not satished with finding 
in the one a dovbtful response, or pe r- 
haps total silence, on points which 
the other has disclosed in characters 
of light. ‘Their constant aim seems 
to be, to identify the an guage of both. 
W hether it is producti t) of any im- 
portant advantage, at vie present pe- 
riod, to attempt an entire separation 
between the provinces of reason and 
revelation, and to build a system of 
theology or of morals upon ‘the basis 
of the former alone, may admit of a 
question. But if it be of any iipor- 
tance that the religion of nature should 
be separated from that of revelation 
at all, it is of equal importance that 
the separation should be made with 
fidelity. However desirable it may 
appear that the light of nature should 
furnish evidence in favour of every 
doctrine of revelation, if it be a fact 
that the works of creation, viewed 
hy themselves, leave us in a state of 
perplexity and doubt concerning the 
moral perfections of their Author, let 
its sacrifice our wishes at the shrine 
of truth, and have the courage to per- 
ceive and avow it. 

Itis an unwelcome task to attempt 
to weaken the confidence of others 
in reasenings which they wish to con- 
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sider as valid, especially when these 
reasonings are employ ed in support of 
a dectrine, which involves cousidera- 
tions of the highest practical moment. 
But the sacred regard we owe to truth 
requires us to make several strictures 
on the mode in which the argument 
for the benevolence of God, consider 


ed merely as a doctrine of natural 


religion, has been frequently con- 
ducted. 

1. We are obliged to lay aside the 
argument for the benevolence of God 
from the necessity of his nature, for 
reasons which have been sufficiently 
enlarced on in a former number. 

Much stress is placed by many 


on the interence from the natura/ 


to the moral perfections of God. The 
mode in which the connexion is at- 
tempted to be made out, Is briefly 
the following. “ A being of bound- 
less knowledge can with perfect ease 
contrive that scheme of providence 
which will on the whole be the best 
possible. A being of infinite power 
can with equal case carry this scheme 
into effect. “The happiness of the 
Peity must depend on his employing 
his power to execute what his wisdom 
decides to be best; for uneasiness and 
remorse would be the inevitabie at- 
te unts of the least deviation. But 
he e cannot but pursue his own happt- 
ness: therefore the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that he always docs what 
is best; or in other words, that he is 
a being of perte et moral rectitude.’? 
‘This argument is peculiarly simple, 
and seems to promise no ihing less 
than demonstrative certainty. On 
these accounts, we have often sur- 
veyed it attentively, w ith the hope of 
finding it itisfactory. Whether it 
be really conclusive or not, it is not 
unnature! that it should 
ed so, by the majority "of those whe 
enjoy the light of revelation. The 
attribute of goodness ts so closely as« 
sociated with those of power and 
knowledge, inall the concepiions they 
have been taught from infancy to 
form of the divine character, tha it the 
attempt to separate them, even in 
imagination, shacks them as IMPLONS . 
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and most men do not discriminate 
very accurately between those ideas 
which are linked together by early 
association, and those which are de- 
cided to be inseparable by reason. 
To tus class of our readers, we take 
this occasion to apologize, if we should 
be driven to the occasional employ- 
ment of language, which may seem 
to them to border on irreverence. 
The necessity of employing such lan- 
guage arises from the limited nature 
of our faculties. The human mind 
cannot grasp every part of a subject 
so vast at once. ‘The different per- 
tections of God must be examined tn 
succession ; some parts of liis char- 
acter must be viewed abstractedly 
from others; and suppositions must 
be made, which, if false even 
impious, cannot he logically presum- 
ed to be such, till they have been sta- 
ted and examined. 

The only difficulty which we find in 
the reasoning sketched above, is in the 
last step. Is it clear 
infinite power and knowledge must 
necessarily pursue his own highest 
happiness ? Had not experience proy- 
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that a shoals of 
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at which moral perfection must ne- 
cessarily commence? It is true that 
certain forms of malevolence imply 
in their nature a state of dependence, 
and can be found only in conjunction 
with natural imperfection. ‘The pas- 
sion of envy, for example, could 
scarcely be cherished by a_ being 
who had every possible source of 
happiness at his command. Ambition 
or jealousy could never rankle in the 
bosom of one who was without a rival 
inthe universe. But do any powers 
of intellect, however exalted, or does 
any condition, however inde pende nt. 
necessarily exciude an original pro- 
pensity to communicate mis¢ ery : 
The immutability of God may bi 
thought to impair the force of the 
considerations just stated. We ad 
mit that it would be incorrect to ex 
any inference from a finite to an 

infinite bemg, concerning what has 
its sole foundation in the mutability 
ywmer. ‘Phe moral character 
(aod in virtue 
npmutability, he must always 

But the question still recurs : 
here m the 
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ed the contrary, we should have ap- 
plied the same reasoning to finite be- renders 
mgs. The prince of darkness, while 
he retained his first estate, could not 
but have ielt happiness to be prefera- either to produce unmingled 
ble to misery. Ile perfe ‘ctly knew to make a capricious aud arbitrary 
that his ha; ppimess consisted in pure distribution of evil and rood, amon? 
suing the path of rectitude. Yet he the creatures of | 
voluntarily deserted it, i chose to We have 
become a sinful, miserable being. The we cannot 
depravity of the human race is not know to have been 
owing to any want of knowledge that the st able and pious 
irtue is the road to happiness, or to country. We shall 

any want of power pursue it. 
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Strange and absurd as it might ap- 3. In ar 
pear, malignant passions are indulged God, from the 
at the very moment that they are felt which exist 
to render their possessor miserable. ficient care 
Now if knowledge and power as ad- 
equate to the security of happiness as tuitous se 

those of an angel, do not ensure the which are n 
uniform pursuit of it; if, m short, existence of 
among finite beings, we find no ap- tinction is reco: 
proximation towards rectitude of and ie deserted bs 
character, as we rise in the seale of felicity. 
intellect, where shall we fix the point serves, 
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tablished course of nature are neces- 
sary to the support or preservation 
ef an animal, however manitesily 
they may be the result of an organi- 
zation contrived for that purpose, can 
only be deemed an act, or a part of 
the same will, as that which decreed 
the existence of the animal itself ; 
because whether the creation proceed- 
ed trom a benevolent or a malevolent 
being, these capacities must have been 
civen, if the animal existed at all.— 
Animal propensities, therefore, which 
fall under this description, do not 
strictly prove the goodness of God. 
‘They may prove the existence of the 
Deity: they may prove a hich degree 
of power and intelligence ; but they 
do not prove his goodness ; for as 
much as they must have been found 
in any creature which was capable of 
continuance, although it is possible to 
suppose that such a creation might 
have been produced by a being whose 
views rested upon misery.” It is not 
sufficient, therefore, to allece that 
“the eve is made to furnish us with 
the benefit of seeing, the ear of hear- 
mg, and the palate of tasting :”’ that 
* the organs of speech are mercilully 
intended for the purpose of articula- 
tion; the hands and the feet for their 
well known important uses 2’ that 
* our bodies possess a restoring pow- 

by which disease is thrown off, 
and wounds are healed :°—-for thes: 
and similar organizations are neces- 
sary to the continued existence of an 
individual, whether ina state of vir- 
tue and happiness, or of depravation 
and misery ; whether created to an- 
swer the purposes of a benevolent, or 
those of a malevolent being. 

4. A mode of replying: to objec. 
tions is often adopted, which appears 
to us faulty, in consequence of taking 
it for oranted, that 11 the existing state 
of things were changed, anoiher must 
take place which w ould leave the di- 
vine goodness in as great obscurity as 
before. ‘The work of Dr. Chauncy 
on the Benevolence of God, aad that 

part of Dr. Paley’s Natural 'Uheology 
which treats of this attribute, abound 
in this kind of reasoning. 
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for instance, that if no pain accompa- 
nied injuries done to our pow we 
should become negligent in 
the means for their pr eservation : that 
if men were not subject to death, the 
earth would be overrun with inhabit- 
ants, and the tyrants of antiquity 
would still live to harrass the world - 
that if the lower classes of animals 
were not destroyed by each other, 
they must die a more painful and lis, 
gering death from disease. ‘That the 
exclusion of the f oregomg and other 

similar evils would be pr reductive of 
sreater ones, as things are actually 
constituted, we are not disposed to 


j 


deny. But where, the wen en might 
ask. is the evidence that this constitu- 
tion of things was necessary Fr Why 
might not the precaution necessary to 
the preservation of our bodies have 
been secured, by connecting the ex- 
ercise of it with positive pleasure : ? 
Why were the tyrants of antiquits 

ever raised up? Why are animals 
that are incapable of guilt, so consti- 
tuted as to suiler pain at all, from the 
decays of nature? Much labour and 
ingenuity are emploved by the class 
of writers iust allu: sap to, in shewing 
the uses to which particular natural 
evils are made subser vient, and the 
various modes in which one contri- 
iY utes to diminish another. But all 
t! ‘S presuppose’ man to 
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cation to his primitive state of recti- 
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is permitted to struggle with adversi- 
ty, as a means of trial, and develope- 
ment of character. In the future 
world, these irregularities will disap- 
pear: virtue and vice will each meet 
with its full and proper retribution.” 
The supposition of a future state is 
made in order to vindicate the justice 
of God. but it virtually presupposes 
his justice. If God is a just being, 
the irregularities of the present state 
may be properly employed to prove 
the existence of a future one.* But 
if he is not just, what evidence can 
these irregularities furnish, that they 
will be rectified hereafter ? The au- 
thor of the Analogy of Nature has 
resorted to analogical reasoning to 
render it credible that the present 
state may be merely introductory to 
another; but the proper and direct 
inference from analogy is, that if there 
be a future state, its allotments will 
be marked with the same irregulari- 
ties with those of the present. Ad- 
mitting, however, the reality of a fu- 
ture state, and one of strict retribu- 
tion: as moral evil confessedly oo 
ponderates in the present world, 
natural evil ought to preponde rate in 
ihe next. This state of things, how- 
ever it might vindicate the retributive 
justice of God, would leave his be- 
nevolence in as much obscurity as 
ever: for benevolence, so far as we 
can perceive, can never require ihe 
adoption of a scheme of providence, 
comprising a greater aceregate of evil 
ae of good. 

. We are not satisfied with the 
atte wile to charge all the difficulties 
in which the subject of divine benev- 
olence is involved, to human 
ance. Many are ready to admit, that 
mach of what we observe in the work 
around widely different from 
what we should have pronounced the 
best possible scheme: but it would 
be the height of arrogance and im- 
piety, they ighted 
a creature as man to set up his own 
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The necessity of afnture st ate, sup- 
yer ing the divine ‘goodness proved, is ably 
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wisdom in opposition to that of his 
Creator, or to draw any inference un- 
favourable to his goodness from this 
minute portion of his works. But 
why do those who reason in this man- 
ner, never think of human ignorance 
and weakness, when arguing from the 
indications of benevolence in our part 
of the universe ? Whenever an appa- 
rently useful contrivance, or a system 
of means calculated to promote vir- 
tue and happiness presents itself, they 
feel no hesitation in employing it to 
establish the benevolence of the Deity. 
They do not seem to reflect that par- 
tial good is, for aught we know, as 
compatible with the worst, as partial 
evil is, with the best possible system. 
We most cordially acquiesce in their 
views of human weakness. Man 
cannot be too deeply sensible of the 
imperfection of his powers, and the 
narrow limits of his vision; especial- 
ly when engaged in surveying objects 
so vast as the perfections and designs 
of his Creator. All we contend for, 
is, that this consideration should be 
allowed equal weight on both sides of 
the question ; and that if it disquali- 
fies us to draw any inference unfa- 
vourable to the goodness of God from 
the existence of evil, it equally dis- 
qualifies us to infer his benevolence 
from the existence of an equal amount 
of good. 

‘The true state of the question is 
this: does that part of the creation 
which the light of nature makes 
known, (for more than this, we have 
no right to take into the account, ) ac- 
cord with what a mind constituted like 
ours, would naturally expect, from a 
being of boundless coodness? In sev- 
eral very important particulars, we 
feel constrained to give this question 
a uegative answer. What possible 
object can a being of this character 
propose to himself, in the existence of 
a whole race of beings, possessing the 
opposite character? Why has he so 
ordered events, that not a single be- 
ing, endowed with sufficient powers to 
be capable of moral excellence, has 
ever escaped the contagion of guilt, 
and pre sented an object on which hi: 
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pure eye could rest with complacen- 
cy? Whyare war, famine, pestilence, 
and vice, allowed to make such hav- 
ock of human life and happiness ? 
Why are so many of our race, on 
whom the gilt of life has been bestow- 
ed, after a few hours, passed, it may 
be, in unremitted suffering, required to 
resign it? W hy are the low er orders 
of sensitive beings, without sharing in 
the guilt, nevertheless subjected to the 
miseries of man? These, and a hun- 
dred other questions, could not fail to 
involve the mind of a heathen inquir- 
er in the utmost perplexity. They 
would confound all his natural con- 
ceptions concerning the works of a 
benevolent being. Were he to sur- 
vey the other side of the question, 
numberless facts would present them- 
selves, equally repugnant to the idea 
of a malevolent Deity. He would 
find, that in the midst of human de- 
pravity man’s happiness preponder- 
ates over his misery. His senses are 
the inlets of pleasures, not necessarily 
connected with their existence, nor es- 
sential to the continuance of his being. 
Although he is often externally pros- 
pered in the c career of vice, his internal 
peace and genuine happiness are or- 
dinarily best secured in the path of 
rectitude. Among the inferior orders 
of creation, the preponderance of hap- 
piness is, perhaps, still more striking 
than among the human race.  Dis- 
tracted by these contending appearan- 
ces, we can scarcely wonder, that the 
ere at mass of men, ‘who have been left 
to the decisions of unassisted reason, 
have finally settled into the belief of a 





mutable and imperfect Deity, or of 
one too elevated to interest himself 
in the concerns of his creatures, or of 


two opposite principles, the one the 
author of good, the other of evil. 

In determining what a_ heathen 
might reasonably look for, in the 
works of a benevolent Deity, we read- 
ily concede two things. 1. He would 
have no right to demand that they 
should be more numerous than they 
are at present, that more worlds should 
have been created than actually exist, 
or that they should have been created 
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earlier. If these considerations can 
be urged against the existing system, 
they may be pushed, till we have fill- 
ed all space with worlds, and carried 
aes their existence to eternity.—. 
He would have no right to expect 
fe all the inferior orders of beings, 
should be elevated to the same rank, 
and capacity for happiness, with the 
highest. Variety and subordination are 
elements which enter into our ideas of 
every perfect system. In short, he 
could not reasonably expect that infi- 
rite power should exhaust itself, ei- 
ther in respect to the extent, or the 
dignity, of its works. But we cannot 
perceive that it would be arrogance, 


_in a creature of as limited views as 


man, to look for a great preponder- 
auce, both of virtue and happiness, in 
that part of a system modelied by 
perfect benevolence, which lay within 
his reach. 

It is now time that we should re- 
turn to our author. We feel it im- 
possible to do strict justice to his di- 
rect argument for the goodness of 
God, either by abridging his language, 
or by quoting occasional paragraphs. 
To those who may read the third 
chapter of his second Book with atten- 
tion, and compare it with the prece- 
ding remarks, it will be evident that 
he belongs to that class of writers, 
from whose views, in several respects, 
we feel obliged to dissent. 

The course of reasoning, by which 
Dr. Brown, proceeds to obviate the 
difficulties, attendant on the existence 
of evil, is briefly the following. Met- 
aphysical evil, or the evil of imperfec- 
tion, is essential to the nature of cre- 
ated objects. Natural evil has its or- 
igin in moral evil; and moral evil 
could not be prevented without de- 
stroying free agency. ‘The progress 
of the argument thus leads Dr. B. to 
introduce his views on the great ques- 
uion of liberty and necessity. Al- 
though a strenuous advocate for liber- 
ty, he maintains it in opposition to a 
species of necessity which, we pre- 
sume, has had no advocate among the 
writers of modern times. ** That is 
absolutely necessary,” he observes, 
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“the contrary of which involves a 
eomradiction, and caa neither exist or 
coalesce in one idea.’ Hence “ ne- 


.* } > » | 7 , o . _) , ~S £ o7 a 
cessity and contingency, stand in di- 


rect Op po sition to each other. Rut 
this is not the case, in regard to cer- 


tainty and co oency. —Lut none 
of the late advocates of necessity, s: 


involve a contradiction oy be 

of will should be different frc 

they are. Priestley and the t 
wardses, 

necessarians ; but Priestley and the el- 
der Edwards maintained no necessi- 
iy as belonging te acts of will, but that 
with which every effect ts dependent 
on its cause; while the younger Ed- 
wards seems will to resolve it 
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ition it- 


consists in the 
staining from action. A free agent 
cannot choose whether he shall ha¥e 
volition or not.” 

In transferring his conciusions con- 
cerning human liber subiect 
of moral evil. Dy a } pe ars T0 US to 
have taken an undue advantage of the 
ambiguity of the term possibility.— 
‘Tt is the very definition of liberty 
that it is the power of electing among 
things different or contrary: between 
action, or rest; and ina moral sense, 

between virtue and vice. Remove, 
then, th e nossibi: aly of vice, you also 
remove virtue 5 yc 
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sossibiliéy of corruption, we demand 
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fire at shali not burn; water that is 
not liquid; and water without gravi- 
tv. F or, these qualities are not more 
closely connected with the substances 
last mentioned, than the possibility 
of error and vice is with liberty.”—p. 
314. Now we readily grant that in 
the physical sense, the possibility of 
a deviation from rectitude is inseps Ara 
bly connected with the possession of 
liberty, and this is as true of the Cre- 
ator as of his creatures. But it is 
still true that finite agents may be 
placed by their Creator, in such cir- 
cumstances as shall render their de- 
fection impossible in amoral point of 
view: and this, without the least in- 
fringement of their liberty. Such be- 
ing the case, we maintain that human 
depravity Is not the unavoidable re- 
sult of human liberty in any suck 
scnse as to have the least influence on 
the question respecting the divine 
That Being whose provi- 
dence extends to the minutest events, 
could have placed such a succession 
of motives before his creatures as 
should have rendered their persever- 

ice in noliness absolutely certain, as 
a matter of fact: andif he has not 
done it, the existence of moral evil 
nist have formed a part of his origin- 
al pla n. It is futile, therefore, in dis- 
cussing the subject of divine benevo- 
lence, to attempt, as is often done, to 
lay out of the question those evils of 
which man is the author, as distin- 
euisued from those of which Ged is 
the author. But suppose it other- 
wise—suppose that enilt could not 
have been prevented without a tem- 
porary suspension of liberty; we can 


“ 


by no means assent to the idea that 


FOOaLESS. 


the suspension of liberty is a greater 
evil than the abuse of it. or that the 
permission of sin ts in the view of rea- 
son essential to the best possible sys- 
tem. If the lability to fall into sin 
necessarily results from freedom oj 
will, one would rather suppose tha! 
those occasional interpositions of di 
vine power, which were necessary to 
check the rising irregularities of the 
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moral system, and prevent it from 
falling into disorder, would be the 
highest possible proofs of divine wis- 
dom and goodness. Do not the very 
men who 3 argue thus, believe that the 
spirit of God exerts an influence on 
the hearts of the virtuous, to purify 
their characters and check their pro- 
pensities to evil? Do they regard this 
as a greater evil than the increased 
depravity which would result from 
their being left to themselves ? Do 
those good men who hope that they 
are In some measure under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, deprecate 
this influence, and complain of it as 
impairing their liberty to evil? But 
we are sensible that we have advanc- 
ed upon ground where we can be re- 
garded as employing only an argu- 
ment ad hominem. We must return 
to the station of an enquirer \ vho has 
vo other guide than the li¢ht of na- 
hure,. 

Let us, then, make a second con- 
cession, and suppose that the suspen- 
sion of freedom would be a greater 
evil than the permission of sin; there 
was another expedient which would 
have secured the exclusion of moral 
evil. God either foresaw that ad/ 
his creatures would fall into sin and 
ruin, or that a part would fall, and the 
rest persevere in their original state 
of rectitude. !f the former was fore- 
seen, benevolence could not. so far as 
we can see, have required the crea- 
tion of free agents. If the latter, it is 
at least conceivable that he might 
have refrained from creating those, 
who, if brought into existence, would 
abuse their liberty, and have formed 
in their stead, a race who should be 
exact duplicates, in every respect, of 
‘hose whose persevering rectitude was 
foreseen. ‘These two systems might 
nave no knowledge of, or influence on 
each other, at least during the contin- 
uance of their respective periods of 
probation : and no one can doubt that, 
(without being liable to the objection 
vf adding to the number of created 
agents, ) “they would involve a far 
vreater aggregate of good than the 
mixed system first supposed. Per 
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haps it may be thought that the non 
creation of those whose fall was fore- 
seen, would produce so great a 
change in the circumstances of the 
rest, that their perseverance in thei 
primitive state would become uncer- 
tain. But this objection, whatever 
weight it may have in the minds of 
others, cannet be produced by those 
with whom we are now engaged: for 
it is a fundamental nrinc iple with 
them that the will ts inde pende nt of 
the control of externa! circumstan- 
ces. 

AM] the labour and ingenuity which 


have been employed on the subje ct of 


human liberty, appear to us to leave 
that ancient uestio n, whence came 
evil? precisely where they found it. 
The purposes for which a beine of 
pertect goodness could have adopted 
a scheme of providence, so abounding 
in moralevilas thatof which we form 
a part, must have been forever veiied 
from the view of the heathen world, 
and tothe eye of reason, shreuded in 
impenetrable obse urity . po far as 
the distribution of natural good and 
evil is concerned in the discussi roof 
this subject, the scale of evidence will 
probably be allowed by all to prepon- 
deraie in favor ef divine goodness, fut 
concerning the degree in which the 
amount of happiness exceeds that of 
misery inthe present world, a dilier- 
ence of opinion will exist among dif- 
ferent observers, arising from their di- 
versity of natural disposition, and the 
different objects for which the works 
of nature may be surveyed. A man 
of uncommon native cheerfulness, 
who is happy himself, will naturally 
believe all that lives and moves around 
him lh: °P PY: while he has no positive 
evidence to the contrary. ‘The ani- 
saslcalie which are discovered suck- 
ing the juices of plants, are described 
hy Dr. Pale V as in “astate of intense 
eyatification.”” "The nimble motions 
of insects, and the frolics of the finny 
tribes, he considers as indications that 
‘“ they are so happy that they know 
not what to do with themselves. ’— 
\nother, who is less prompted by his 
native disposition to put the most 
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favourable construction on doubtful ap- 
pearances, may look upon these same 
spectacles with some degree of scepti- 
cism, if not as to the fact, at least as 
to the degree of happiness which they 
indicate. Those who will compare 
the rest of Dr. Paley’s remarks on 
the relative extent of happiness and 
misery in the world,* or the first chap- 
ter of Dr. Brown’s second volume, 
with Dr. Young’s “ True estimate of 
human life,” will perceive how differ- 
ent and even opposite views may be 
entertained on this subject, by men 
who are not deficient, either in piety, 
talents, or observation. 

For ourselves, we think such a pre- 
ponderance of natural good is visible 
in creation, that notwithstanding the 
formidable difficulties attending the 
prevalence of moral evil, the whole 
aggregate of evidence, presented to 
reason, must be considered as /eaning 
tow ards the side of benevolence in the 
Creator. We must suppose that at 
least so great a presumption in its fa- 
vour was attainable by the heathen, 
as to lay a proper foundation for their 
homage and gratitude. ‘This seems 

to be the decided | language of inspira- 
tion. The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen; being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead; so that they are 
without excuse: because when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as 
God,” &c. ‘ Who in times past suf- 
fered ail nations to walk in their own 
ways. Nevertheless, he left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” Ifthe hea- 
then nations, referred to in these texts, 
were incapable of discovering even a 
probability in favour of a Creator 
possessing that benevolence which 
could alone entitle him to their hom- 
age and obedience, it is difficult to see 
how they could be * without excuse” 
in “not glorifying him as God.”— 
But these passages do not require us 
to suppose, on the other hand, that 
* Natural Theology, Chap. xxv1 
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any thing more than a presumption in 
favour of the moral perfection of God, 
was discoverable by the light of na- 
ture. When St. Paul represents the 
“invisible things of God as clearly 
seen,” he cannot intend that all the 
divine perfections are discoverable 
with egual clearness. He cannot in- 
tend that the unity of God is as clear- 
ly disclosed as his intelligence, or 
that the distinction of persons in the 
trinity is disclosed at all : he may not, 
therefore, intend that the attribute of 
goodness has any thing more than 
presumptive evidence in its favour, 
‘** from the things that are made.” 

The third Book of the work before 
us Is devoted principally, to “ the solu- 
tion given by revelation, and especial- 
ly by the gospel, of the objections 
against the wisdom and goodness of 
God.” From the contemplation of 
the moral attributes of God through 
the medium of nature, to the view of 
the same attributes as displayed by 
revelation, we turn with emotions not 
unlike those of atraveller, who, afte: 
long groping in subterraneous dark- 
ness, or the windings of a labyrinth, 
has at length seized the clue, 
finds himself advancing into the light 
of open day. Revelation dispels the 
cloud, through which the eye of rea- 
son contemplates the moral perfec- 
tions of God. It furnishes us with a 
natural and credible account of the 
primitive condition of man, and of ‘the 
manner in whieh moral evil found ad- 
mission into the world. What is 
much more important, it throws new 
light on the objects for which evil has 
been permitted to exist, and the ends 
which it will be ultimately instru- 
mental in accomplishing. It estab- 
lishes the reality of a future state ; 
points out its connexion with tlic 
present; and thus, while it vindicates 
the rectitude of the divine govern- 
ment, explains the irregularities of our 
present allotments, as essential to @ 
state of probation. In its em, | it 
has been extensively instrumental 1 
lightening the burden of human mise- 
ry, and healing the maladies of the 
human heart. ‘To the heathen, whe 
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can be a witness only of the charac- 
ter and condition of heather nations, 
and to the christian, who can survey 
also the effects of revelation, the rela- 
tive amount of good and evil which 
has actually existed in the world must 
appear widely different. Sull greater 
will be the disparity, if the christian 
is permitied to regard what revela- 
tion has already accomplished, as a 
pledge of that speedy and almost total 
reduction of the catalogue of human 
evils, which it promises. When we 
view the actual restoration of such 
multitudes from apostacy, in connex- 
ion with the approaching restoration 
of the whole race, and their prepara- 
tion for a state of endless and un- 
speakable felicity, we scarcely seem 
to be contemplating the same world 
with that from which the heathen 
must draw his conclusions concerning 
the character of its Author. If any 
difficulty still attends the extensive 
prevalence of moral evil in past ages, 
we ought to be grateful that revela- 
tion has cleared up so much, rather 
than complain that it has not cleared 
up every thing. ‘The fact that so 
many of God’s mysterious dispensa- 
tions have been explained, ought to 
leave us satisfied that the rest are in 
themselves capable of explanation.— 
[nfinite wisdom might perceive a full 
disclosure of its designs, in our pres- 
ent state, to be unseasonable ; or per- 
naps, to minds like ours, such a dis- 
closure would be impossible. 

In placing our chief reliance on 
revelation for the proof of the moral 
aiiributes of God, we do not, as some 
would suppose, reason in a circle, by 
taking for granted his veracity, which 
isa part of his moral character. We 
do not build our conclusions on the 
simple declarations of revelation, but 
on the grand scheme of action of 
which it is the foundation. That 
‘sod has actually interposed, in the 
‘ong series of dispensations, attendant 
% the progress of revelation; that 

icles and prophecies s have accom- 


nied it, to which infinite power ana 
knowled ve alone are competent; none 
those who trifle with all moral 
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evidence will doubt. Now is it credi- 
ble that a malevolent being should in- 
terfere with the ordinary course of 
events, to accomplish a scheme of in- 
calculable utility to the human race, 
to convince his creatures that his 
character is benevolent, and to prove 
that his government in the future 
world, will be under the control of 
strict justice, so far as a wonderful 
plan of his own devising does not ren- 
der justice compatible with mercy ? 
To us, we confess, the supposition 
falls little short of absurdity. A syse 
tem of operations so admirably devis- 
ed, so adapted to the natural condi- 
tion uf man, and already so extensive- 
ly effectual in mitigating the evils of 
that condition, can have proceeded 
only from infinite wisdom, combined 
with infinite goodness. 

Had the following paragraph, with 
which Dr. Brown closes his second 
Book, been reserved for the conclu- 
sion of the third, it would have been 
perfectly in place : 


“Thus, as we have gradually proceed- 
ed, the fogs of error have been ‘dispersed, 
and the light of truth has dawned on the 
mind. In like manner the traveller, whe 
has wandered in darkness, ignorant of the 
situation aud bearings of the parts of the 
country, through which he strays, sees at 
last, the sun dart his beams across the 
ciouds, and dissipate the mists that have 
surrounded him. The wanderer ascends 
an eminence, descries the objects before 
concealed from his view, and recognizes 
their particular and relative situation and 
colour. He admires the cultivated laad- 
scape ; he traces the course of the streams 
by which it is watered; he enjoys the 
contrast of the lofty mountain, and of the 
barren heath, now, distinctly presented to 
him, and with inexpressible delight, re 
marks the villages and towns, which the 
view contains, and the variegated pros 
pect which the wide compass of vision ex- 
hibits.” 


The high importance of the sub- 
jects discussed in this work, has 


scarcely suffered us to descend, in the 


perusal, to the miuutize of verbal criti- 
cism. ‘The reader will be occasion- 
ally offended by the occurrence of a 
favourite expression; he will often be 
obliged to hobble through sentences 
cut up by (that growing fault in wri- 
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ters of the present day) a redundant 
punctuation ; he will find sucha mul- 
titude of words italicised as to render 
all alike unemphatic : but with these 
ond a few other exceptions of tri- 


| Nov. 


fling magnitude, the volumes of Dr. 
Brown would probably be thrown 
aside as barren by the critie of words 
and sentences. 


Literary and Philosophical Yutelligence. 


New School Geography and Atlas.— 
in the press, and will be published by 
Timothy Swan, Boston, early in De- 
eember, Elements of Geography An- 
cient and Modern, containing between 
$00 and 400 pages, L2mo. ace compantet d 
with an Ailas ; by Jo sep hE. Worces- 
ter.—It is extremely important that 
books intended tor youth should be ae- 

curately and neatly written. We hope 
much from thé diligence 
Mr. W. which have been already ex- 
hibited in his vine and United 


States (razetteer 


s proposed to publisha volume 
rmous by the Rev. Joshua Hun- 
the Olid Seuth 
Snureh, to be selected trom 
his manuscripts, aud prepared for the 
press by his brother, the hev.D. Hunt- 
ington of Bridgwater, Mass.—Orders 
to be addressed to Samuel T. Arm- 


" er a. 
strong, No. 50, Cornhill, Be 
E , 


» Pastor of 


Boston. 


SLON. 
of North Carolina.—The 
oumber of Siecle 1D this University 
is 118. The officers of the institution 
are the Rev. Joseph Caldwell, D. D. 
President and Professor of Divinity: 
Elisha Mitchell, A. M. Professor of 
Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy: 
Denison QOimsted, A. MM. Professor of 
ee and Mineralogy ; William 
Hooper, A. M. Professor of Langua- 
ges; Rev. Shepard K. Kollock, A. M. 
Professor of Rhetoric and Logic ; Ro- 
bert R. Kisg, A. M. and Simeon Jor- 
dan, A. B. Tutors. 


FP iwersily 


Rev. Edward Warren.—The Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, have resoived ‘ that the 
Prudential Committee, be authorized 
and directed to erect a suitable monu- 
mental stone over his grave at the 


Cape of Good Hope.’ 


Schenando, the Christian Indian 
Chi f.—T he Northern Moissionarv eat 


and zeal of 


ciety have erected a monument to the 
memory of this celebrated chief of the 
Oneidas. The Rev. Dr. Blatehford of 
Lansingburgh, and the Rev. Mr. Stans- 
bury of Albany, were a committee for 
executing the wishes of the Society. 
On the 26th ult. the committee re 

paired to Hamilton College where they 
were met by a deputation from the 
Oneida Nation, accompanied by M: 
Wiliams their ecatechist and minister. 
The Utica Gazette st: ites, that, “ hav- 
ing assembled io the chapel of the col 
le ‘Se, the 7¥ adhe eed led from thenee Lo 
the eround a 
efery of the 


extr 


ned asthe future eem- 
sshihedides at the northera 
smity of which the monument had 
been erected, on an airy and comman- 
ding hee Riera aie 
ig country. The pro 
cession moved in the following order: 

Mr. Williams, the missionary ;_ the 
relatives of Schenando: other One: 
das; the students of the college: the 
trustees; the faculty; the president : 
attending citizens 3 the committee 

The urn, which was to complete the 
summit of the monument was 
immediately before the committee, anc 
the procession having arrived at the 
burial ground and ope ened to the right 
and left, the urn was carr ed 


site, C¢ nS 
" 3° 

Se ia as 

ena sSurroundi 


Yr 
i 
i 
’ 
i 


borne 


forw ard 

ar id pli iced on the top of the obe lisk 

The committee having followed, the 

Oneidas were collected before th 

monument, and Mr. Williams trans!: 

ted into their Own Longue the inser Pp 

tion on its base 3; which is as follows :~ 

THIS MONUMENT 
was erecied by the 
NORTHERN MISSIONARY SOCIETY; 

in testimony of their respect tor the 

ory of 
SCHENANDO, 
a chief of the Oneida nation, 
who died inthe peace and hop eof the ga 
pel on the 11th of Mareh, 1816 
Wise, eloquent and brave, 

he long swayed the councils of his tribe 

whose confidence and affection he em 
nently enioved 


mer 











fn the war which placed the Canadas un- 
der the crown of Great Britain, 
he was actively engaged against the 
French. 
In that of the revolution, 
he espoused the cause of the colonies, 
and ever afterwards remained a firm friend 
to the United States. 
Under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Kirk- 
land, he embraced the doctrines 
of the gospel ; 
and having exhibited their power in a long 
life, adorned by every christian virtue. 
He fell asleep in Jesus, 
at the advanced age of one hundred years. 


Prayer was then offered up to Al- 
mighty God by the Rev. Dr. Blatch- 
ford, and immediately after, the Onel- 
das were addressed on the occasion by 
the Rev. Mr. Stansbury. The address 
was rendered, sentence by sentence, 
into the Oneida tongue, by Mr. Wil- 
liams, who consented to act as inter- 
preter. The ceremony closed, on the 
part of the committee, by shaking 
hands with all the Indians present.— 
The daughter of the departed chief 
and several of his grand children were 
present; and when the address was 
concluded, the daughter requested Mr. 
Williams to say that “she should re- 
ply on the part of her family, but her 
heart was too full.” 


Joseph Dennie.—A monument to the 
memory of Dennie, has been erected 
ia the yard attached to St. Peter's 
Church in Philadelphia. On the east 
front of the monumental column is the 
following inseription :— 

JOSEPH DENNIE, 
3orn at Lexington, in Massachusetts, 
August 30th. 1768, 

Died at Philadelphia, January 7th,1812. 
Endowed with talents, and qualified 
by Education, 

To adorn the Senate, and the Bar, 
But following the impulse of a Genius, 
Formed for converse with the Muses, 
He devoted his life to the Literature of 
his Country. 

As author of the Lay-Preacher, 
And as first Editor of the Port Folio, 
He contributed to chasten the morals, 
and to refine the taste of the Nation. 
To an imagination, lively,not licentious, 
A wit, sportive, not wanton, 

And a heart without guile, 

He united a deep sensibility, which 

| endeared him to his 
riends, and an ardent piety, which we 
humbly trust, 
Recommended him to his God ; 


A A, 
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Those Friends have erected this t ibute 
of their affection 
To his Memory. 
To the Mercies of that God is their resort 
For themselves and for Him. 
MDCCCXIX. 


Census of the City of New-York.—In 
pursuance of a resolution of the Com- 
mon Council, a census of this city has 
been taken. The number of inhabit- 
ants is 119,657; of white inhabitants, 
there are 46,783 males. and 51,187 fe- 
males ; of aliens 6,360 are males, and 
9,204 females ; of coloured inhabitants, 
3844 aré males, and 5829 females ; and 
there are 95 males and 155 female 
slaves. In 1816, the number of inhabi- 
tants was 100,619. 


Western Canal.—On the 23d ult. a 
part of this Canal was opened. On 
that day, the Governor of New-York, 
his Suite, the Engineers, Canal Com- 
missioners, and others, amounting to 
vearly eighty persons departed from 
Utics, ina large and elegant Canal Boat, 
towed by a single horse. They visited 
Rome, and returned to Utica, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles in eight hours and 
twenty minutes, including several stop- 
pages. Crowds of people were assem- 
bled on the banks. The discharge of 
cannon, the ringing of bells, and every 
demonstration of public gratulation 
conspired to render this scene of in- 
land navigation, in the highest degree 
interesting. 


The great trigonometrical measure- 
ments, which have been so long carry- 
ing on in France and England, have 
been lately united at Dunkirk. The 
agents on the part of the French, were 
Messrs. Biot and Arago; on the part 
of the English, Messrs. Mudge, Coleby 
and Gardner. 

The following account is abstracted 
from the discourse of M. Biot before 
the French royal academy of sciences, 
the 22d of last March. 

“ M. Arago and I went to receive, 
at Dunkirk, the English observers, 
Messrs. Mudge, Coleby and Gardoer. 
They brought with them the grand 
astronomical sector constructed by 
Ramsden, which they had made use 
of in all their preceding operations ; 
and we on our part, brought one of our 
repeating circles. At Dunkirk the 
sector, by the desire of the observers, 
was placed within the marine arsenal. 
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The English brig, the Investigator, 
wiien had conveyed it thither, was 
also to bring it by the docks to the 
plice where it was to be employed, 
and was to remain there ready to take 
it back with the same facility, the same 
care, aud the same respect, as they 
would have paid to a vessel of our ma- 
rine. We placed eur little repeating 
circle ata short distance off, in a shed 
which the administration of marine 
had directed to be constructed for us; 
for it may be conceived, without our 
mentioning it, ihat the French govern- 
ment had given ihe necessary orders, 
that the united observers should find 
all the assistance which they could de- 
sire. 

Owing to a continuation of good 
weatber, whieh proved extremely har- 
rassing, 50 ttle time did it leave us for 
relaxation, all the rvations were 
completed to fifteen days, to which, 
prope rly speaki ng, we 
many nights. By a confic 
vould not deserve to be 
Were as common as it is proper 
usetul, we rucaby 
each other our ap} 
when we ypletel Vv 
with our 


| 
Onse 


may at id as 
lenpee, Whieh 
woticed if it 
and 
accomodated 
and 


sfied 


recip 
with 
were Co 
obs servat iO) iS, We mac 


» ’ . 
yaratt IS , 
: 
atl 


> a full 


1, 
and entire communication of them to 


each other. They were found to agree 
in a surprising manner, if different 
nature of the processes be considered ; 
and whatis still more fortunate, they 
Were found also to accord perieetly 
with those which M. Delambre had 
formerly made in the same place, in 
the commencement of his operations. 
From this results the double assurance, 
ihat the ares of France and England 
are thus perfectly connected with each 
other; and that, moreover, the obser- 
vations made on the other points of 
the two ' ocvesses similar to 
those which we had proved together, 
have all the precision which ean be de- 
sired. It givesone unfeigned satisfac- 
tion to recognize as certain, results that 
have cost so much trouble. It is a 
ssreat encouragement for science, to see 
that it can at length ealculate on the 
methods which it practises. 
_ The operations which had reunited 
» being thus happily accomplished, 
red brig that had conve yed the E eaitide 
observers, set sail and departed from 
Dunkirk. Tecould not see this vessel 
depart with indifierence, in which J 
had been so obligingly received the pre- 
eeding year, in passing to the Shet- 


4 is 
tire 


ares, by pr 


land Isles, and the officers of which, 
had afforded me such assistance iis my 
observations. The captain, on qu uitting 
the port, boisted wa French flag, sa- 
luted us with fiftee cannon, 
and, while he could eal himself au- 
dible, or we could see him, continued 
to testify to us every mark of friendly 
recollection, As it was expedient chat 
the point of junction of the Euglish 
and French operations might al- 
ways be reascertained, M. Arago and 
| though it proper to erect some lasting 
monument. The city of Dunkirk free d 
us from this care in a manner too hoen- 
ourable to them not to call here for 
our gratitude. A little marble column, 
surmounted with a spire, is to be erect- 
ed in this place ; and a short inseription 
vill rec ord the obje ct of the operation, 
with the names of the observers of the 
two countries. 
Atthe Shetland Isles, 
extremity of the great are has been 
marked in like manner, in the garden 
of Mr. Edmonston, by a littl monu- 
ment which he has caused to be erect 
ed in the place where we had dando 
our observations. In Spain, in the 
Isles called Pithiuse, the southern ex- 
tremity of our are is consecrated by a 


cross.” 


pleces of 


the northers 


Germany.—The tovers of Biblical lit- 
erature will be gratified to learn, that 
the two following works were announ- 
ced at the Michaelmas Fairs, 1818, at 
Franctort and Leipsie, as preparing for 
the press. They will probably be soon 
published. 

Gesenius Guil._—Lexicon Hebreo- 
Latinum, seu Commentarius philolog- 
ico-criticus linguse hebraice et chaldat- 
ce Veteris Testamenti. Insunt nomina 
propria hominum, urbium et locorum 
suis locis inserta. Editio alte:a_ple- 
nior et copiosior, imprimis uberiore 
i rum coguatarum collatione ad- 
aucta. IL. Tomi. 8 maj. Lipsie. 

Schleusner Joh. Fried. Novum Lex- 
icon Greco-Latinum in LXX. et reit- 
quos interpretes gr@cos ac sc riptores 
A poe ryphos Vet. Te stamenth, post Bi- 
elium congessit et variis observationi- 
bus erilicis ec philologicis illustravit, 


Hf. voil. & maj. Lipsie. 


_ Modern Greece. —The eollege in the 
and of Chios, from which it ts ex- 
pe eeted the greatest benefits will result 
to mocern Greece, by reviving a spirit 
of literature and national iedevendante 











ia that long oppressed country, ap- 
pears to be ina very flourishing condi- 
tion. Students are flocking to it from 
every part of Greece. In April last it 
had seven hundred scholars; and it 
was expected, that witbin one year, 
the number would exceed one thou- 
sand. The publi library already con- 
tains thirty thousand volumes, and 
funds are obtained for greatly enlarging 
it. The principal professors in this im- 
portant establishment are, Mess, Vor- 
dalachos, Selepi, and Bomba, well 
known to their countrymen by several] 
learned treatises in the sciences and 
elegant literature. 

A grand printing establishment has 
lately “been made in the capital of Chi- 
os, under the superinteudence of a 
German, by the name of Bayrheffer. 
The types, presses, Ke. were proc ured 
in Paris. 

There are published in Vienna three 
journals tn the Greek language, which 
are extensively circulated among the 
inhabitants of Greece, both onthe econ- 
tinent and the islands. During the 
present year, a new literary, scientific, 
and commercial journal, in the Greek 
languyge, has been commenced in Pa- 
ris. Itis entitled the Minerva ; and is 
conducted by several learned Greeks, 
who have taken this method to inform 
their countrymen of the literature, and 
the commercial and political sita 
ofthe other nations of Europe. 


+) 
Li) 


Brazil.—Scientific travellers, are em- 
ployed in Brazil, at the expense of the 
Austrian, Bavarian, and Tuscan Gov- 
ernments. On the part of Austria are 
employed: 1. Professor Mikan, for nat- 
ural history in general, and botany in 
particular ; 2. Dr. Pohl, as mineralo- 
cist; 3. M. N: ifterer, for Zoology; 4. 
M. Schott, as gardener ; 5. M. Socher, 
as huntsman; 6. M. Soler as land- 
scape painter; 7. M. Buchberger, as 
botanical painter; aad M. Frick, as 
natural history painter. Bavaria em- 
ploys Dr. Spix, as zoologist, and pro- 

SR ad as botanist: and, in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany, is Dr. Rasdi, a naturalist. 


fe ssor 


Volcano in Switzerland.—A volcano 
has made its appearance on a moun- 
tain, near Morbio, a village in the can- 
ton of Tessin. Ane arth ake prece- 

ded the explosion, The flames, at 
first,ascended to a considerable height, 
aod masses of stone were hurled to a 
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great distance. A large opening has 
been observed, from which flames js- 
sue, with a strong smell of sulpher. 
No lives were lost, but considerable 
damage has been sustained by houses 
in the immediate ne ig hbourhood. The 
date of this event corresponds with 
that of the disasters in Sicily. 


Discoveries in Arabia.—Mr. Bankes, 
an English traveller, in company with 
several of his countrymen, visited the 
ruins of adit Moosa, so called from a 

village in their vicinity. They are the 
wreck of the city of Petra, which, in 
the time of Augustus Cesar, was the 
residence of a monarch, and the capi- 
tal of Arabia Petrea. be country 
was conquered by Trajan, and by him 
annexed to the province of Palestine. 
Baldwin L. king of Jerusalem, made 
himself master of Petra, and gave it 
the name of the Roya! Mountain. 

The first object of JVadt Moosa, 
which attracted the attention of these 
travellers, was a mausoleam, * at the en- 
trance of which stood two colossal ani 
mals, but whether lions or sphinxes, 
they could not ascertain, as they were 


much defaced and mutilated They 
then, advancing towards the prin iCipy: if 
ruins, entered narrow reel varying 


“a 


from fifteen to * twenty feet in width, 

overnung by precipices, which rose to 
the general height of two hundred. 
sometimes reaching five hundred feet, 
and darkening the path hy their pro- 

jecting ledges. In some places, niehes 
were sculptured inthe sides of this stu- 
pendous gallery, and here and there 
rude masses stuod forward, that bore 
aremote and mysterious resemblance 
to the figures of living things, but ove: 
which é time and ohiivicn | had drawn an 
inscrutable and everlasting veil. About 
a mile within this pass, they rode under 
anarch, perhaps that of an aqueduct, 
which connected the two sides toge the 
er, and they noticed several earthen 
pipes, which had forimerly distributed 
Water. 

‘Ifaving continued to explore the 
gloomy wWiudings of this awful cerri- 
dore for about two miles, the front of 
a superb temble burst on their view. 
A statue of victory, with wings, filled 
the centre of an aperture inthe upper 


, part, and groups of colossal figures, 


a centaur, and a young 
man, stoo don e: ich side of the port tic. 
This magnificent structure is entirely 
ted from the solid reck, and 


represe ting r 
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preserved from the ravages of the wea- 
ther by the projections of the over- 
hanging precipices. About three hun- 
dred yards beyond this temple, they 
met with other astonishing exeava- 
tions ; and on reaching the termina- 
tion of the rock on their left, they 
found an amphitheatre, which had al- 
so been excavated, with the exception 
of the proscenium, and this had fallen 
into ruins, On all sides the rocks were 
hollowed into innumerable chambers 
and sepulchres ; and a silent waste of 
desolated palaces, and the remains of 
constructed edifices filled the area to 
which the pass led. 

‘The travellers having gratified their 
wonder with the view of these stupen- 
dous works, went forward to mount 
Hor, which they ascended, and viewed 
a building on the top, containing the 
fomb of faron; a simple stone monu- 
ment. which an aged Arab shows to 
city, formed on both sides of marble 
columns of the Corinthian order, and 
terminating in a semi-circle of sixty 
pillars, of the [onic order, and crossed 
by another colonnade, running north 
and south. At the western extremity 
stands a theatre, of which the prosce- 
nium remains so entire, that it may be 
described as almost ina state of unde- 
cayed beauty. Two superb amphi- 
‘heatres of marble, three magnificent 


temples, and the ruins of gorgeous pal- 
the pilgrims. Having remained in this 
spot, consecrated by such great anti- 
quity, they returned next morning, and 
again explored other ruins of Petra. 

They finally proceeded to view the 
ruins of Jerraseh, ‘which greatly ex- 
ceed in magnitude and beauty those of 
Palmyra. 

‘A grand colonnade runs from the 
eastern to the western gates of the 
ces, with fragments of sculpture, and 
inscriptions mingled together, form an 
aggregate of ancient elegance, which 
surpasses all that has been spared of 
the former grandeur of Rome. 


Patagonia.—Some Englishmen em- 
ployed on the coast of Patagonia, state 
that ‘the inhabitants consist of two dis- 
linet tribes. Ove of these is a wander- 
ing tribe, of the gigantie size, so often 
mentioned by voyagers, extending all 
along the coast, from the Plata to the 
straits of Magellan. The lieutenant 
(of the royal navy,) saw two caciques, 
who measured eight feet in height, and 
he had a youth with him, who was not 
less than six feet two inches. The wo- 
men are said to be in the same propor- 
don. They area remarkably well fea- 
ture ‘d, and handsomely proportioned 
race.’ 
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i. etter sto the Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, by Moses Stuart ; third edition, 
corrected and en! larged from the sec- 
ond, 12m0.—Andover. 

The Claims of Seamen: 
oe hed on Sabbath evening, 

819: by Edward D. Griffin, 
New-York. 


a Sermon, 
Nov. 7, 
'D. D.- 


of Mr. 
Daniel Parker, in a — publication, 
entitled “ Proseription Delineated” : by 
Joseph Harvey, a member of the North 


A Reply ‘a “the 8 Statements 


Consociation of Litchfield County.—- 
Hartford. 

Sketch Book of Geoffry Crayon, 
Gent. Nos. 8 and 4. 8vo. New-York. 

Arithmetic Simplified, being a plain, 
practical system, adapted to the capa- 
city of Y uth, and designed for the use 
of Schools in the United States: by 
John I. White ; second edition.—Hart- 
ford. 

A Memoir on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the Black Sea, and the 
Trade and Maritime gag | o! 
Turkey and Egypt: by Henry A. L. 
Dearborn, 2 vols. 8vo.—Boston. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Ter tenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
tcan Board ot Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, was held in the council chamber 


of the state house, in Boston, Sept. 15th, 
16th,and 17th, 1819. The following mem- 
bers were present: viz — 


Rev, Joseph Lyman, D. D. His Hono 
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Wm. Phillips, Esq. Rev. Jedediah Morse, 
p. D. Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D. Rev. 
Zephaniah S. Moore, D. D.{Rev. Jeremiah 
Day, LL. D. Hon. John Treadwell, LL. D. 
Gen. Henry Sewall, Hon. Charles Marsh, 
Hon. William Reed, Rev. Samuel Worces- 
ter, D. D. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. and 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman, and onthe following 
days by the Rev. Dr. Morse, and the Rev. 
Dr. Chapin. 

The annual accounts of the Treasurer 
were exhibited, as examined and certified 
by the auditor, and accepted. 

The Prudential Committee made their 
annual Report, which took up the greater 
part of the first day, and which was accept- 
ed. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
ef the Foreign Mission School, was read 
and accepted. 

The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary at Ando- 
ver, (Mass.) the Hon. John Cotton Smith, 
of Sharon, (Con.) Divie Bethune, Esq. of 
the City of New-York, and Elias Boudinot 


Caldwell, Esq. of Washington, District of 


Columbia, were unanimously elected 
members of the Board. 
Alter the annual organ‘zation of the 
Board, the officers were as follows :— 
‘The Hon. Jobn Treadwell, LL.D. Pres’l. 
Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D. Fice-Pres't. 
The Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D. Hon. 
William Reed, Rev. Leonard Woods, D. 
D. Rev. Sainuel Worcester, D. D. and Je- 
remiah Evarts, Esy. Prudential Committee. 
The Rey. Dr. Worcester, Corresponding 
Secretary. 
The Rev. Calvin Chapin, Recording Sec 


reta ry. 


Mr. Evarts, Treasurer, and 

Ashur Adams, Esq. 4udiior. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman preached the an- 
nual Sermon, at the Old South Church, on 
the afternoon of Thursday, the 16th, from 
fsaiah Iviii, 12. 
thee shall build the old waste places: thou 
shall raise up the foundations of many gen- 
and thou shalt be called, tHe 
REPAIRER OF THE BREACH, THE Restror- 
ER OF PATHS TO DWELL IN. 

His Honour Lieut. Gov. Phillips, and 
the Rev. Drs. Worcester and Morse, were 
requested to present the thanks of the 
Board to the preacher for his Sermon, and 
to ask a copy for the press. 

Johan Tallmadge, Esq. was unanimously 
elected a member of the Agency for the 
foreign Mission School. 

_ in the course of the session the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, That individuals, clergymen, 
and laymen, residing in different, and es- 
pecially in distant, parts of the United 
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States, and in other lands, be now, and 
as shall be deemed advisable, hereafter, 
elected by ballot, to be connected with 
this Board as Corresponding Members ; 
who, though it be no part of their official 
duty to attend its meetings, or to take part 
in its votes or resolutions, yet, when occa- 
sionally present, may assist in its delibera- 
tions, and, by communicating information, 
and in various other ways, enlighthen its 
course, facilitate its operations, and pro- 
mote its objects. 

In pursuance of the foregoing resolu- 
tion, the following persons were unani- 
mously elected by ballot, to be correspon- 
ding members, viz. 

The Rev. Francis Heron, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; the Rey. James Culbertson, Zanes- 
ville ; and the Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. 
D. Chillicothe, Ohio: the Rev. James 
Blythe, D D. Lexington, and the Rev. 
Daniel C. Banks, Louisville, Ky. ; the Rey. 
William Hill, D. D. Winchester, and the 
Rev. Dr. Baxter, Lexington, Va. ; the Rev. 
Charles Coffin, D. D. President of Green- 
ville College, and Dr. Joseph C. Strong, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Col. R. J Meigs, agent 
of government in the Cherokee nation; 
Col. John M’kKee, agent of government in 
the Choctaw nation; Samuel Postle- 
thwaite, Esq. Natchez, Miss. ; the Rev. Syl- 
vester Larned, New-Orleans, Lou.; Rev. 
Henry kollock, D. D. Savannah, the Rev. 
Moses Waddel, D. D. President of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, John Bolton, Esq. Sa- 
vannah, John Whitetead, Esq. Waynesbo- 
rough, and the Hon. John Elliot, Sunbury, 
Geo.; the Rev. Benjamin Palmer, D. D 
Charleston, and Dr Edward D. Smith. 
Professor in the Coliege, South Carolina ; 
and Gen. Calvin Jones, Raleigh, N.C. 

Abroad the followisg persons were elect- 
ed, viz. William Wilberforce, Esq. Charles 
Grant, Esq. the Rev. Josiah Pratt, and 
the Rev. George Burder, London; the 
Rev. John Campbel’, D. D. the Hon. Kin- 
caid Mackenzie, and the Rev. Ralph 
Wardlaw, D. D. Scetland: Mr. Frederic 
Leo, Paris; the Rey. Mr. Jowett, Malta : 
the Rev. Archdeacon Twisleton, Ceylon ; 
the Rey. William Carey, D. D. and the 
Rev. Thomas T. Thomason, Calcutta; and 
the Rev. Robert Morrison, D. D. China. 

The manner in which the Correspond- 
ing members are to be informed of their 
election, was submitted to the prudential 
committee. 

Resolved, That the Board will ever ex 
ercise an affectionate and provident care 
for the widows and children of such mis- 
sionaries, as shall have deceased in_ its 
service ; and the Prudential Committee 
are authorized, and it will be their duty, to 
make such provisions in these cases, as 
will be consistent with the principles of 
the missionary cause, and adapted to the 
circumstances of the respective missiona 
ry stations. 

* Resolved. That the board cratefuly ac 
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knowledge the liberal and increasing pat- 
ronage of the christian public, extensively 
afforded to this institution, its measures, 
and objects; and that the prudential com- 
mittee be directed to express the thanks 
ef the board to all societies, churches, con- 
gregations, and individuals, from whom 
donations and contributions have been re- 
ceived. 

Various interesting subjects were refer- 
red to the Prudential Committee, and to 
the future deliberations of the Board. 

[The details of business, which einer 
demand the attention of the Board, in rela- 
tion to funds, the duties of officers, wc. Xc. 
and the appointment and report of various 
committees would not be particularly in- 
teresting to the public. The important 
objects and plans of the board are brought 
to view in the Report of the Prudential 
Committee. ] 

Resolutions of thanks were unanimous- 
ly adopted, and ordered to be presented to 
the committee of the Old South Church, 
for the use of that house of worship, for 
the public religious services of this annua! 
meeting ; 

To the choir of singers, for their attend- 
ance and aid on this sccasion ; 

To his Honor, the Lieut. Governor of 
Massachusetts, for his kindness and po- 
liteness in procuring the use of the coun- 
eil-chamber for the board during the pre- 
sent session; and 

To those individuals and families in Bos- 
ton, whose hospitality has been experienc- 
ed by the members. 

Thre Prudential Conmittee were direct- 
ed to compile and publish a Report, com- 
prising the various annual documents. 

The next annual meeting was appointed 
to be held at Hartfore, Con. on the third 
Wednesday of September, 1820, at 10 o- 
clock, A. M. The Rev. Dr. Nott having 
been appointed to preach on that occa- 
casion, the Rev. Dr. Proudfit was appoint- 
ed to preach in case of his failure. 

The meeting was conciuded with prayer 
by the Rey. Dr. Worcester. 


MISSION TO JERUSALEM. 


THE Boston Recorder gives the follow- 
ing account of the departure of the Mis- 
sionaries for Jerusalem. 

‘¢ Messrs. Levi Parsons and Piiyy Fis, 
the gentlemen designated for this Mission, 
reached town on Saturday morning, ex- 
pecting to sail on that day for the Mediter- 
vanean, had they not been prevented by 
unfavorable winds. On Sabbath noon the 
Old South and Park sireet Churches at 
the request of the former, united with the 
Missionaries in the Old South Church in 
eelebrating the Lord’s Supper. On this 
occasion, the services were pe rformed by 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rev Messrs. Codma Mn, 
Fisk, Jenks, and Dwight. It was emi- 


nently a feast of love, and greatly refresh- 
ed the hearts of all who were present. 
On Sabbath afternoon, Rev. Mr. Parsons 
preached a sermon in Park-Street Church, 
connected with the subject of the Mission, 
from Hosea iii. 4,5. “ For the ehildren 
of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and with- 
out an epbod, and without teraphim: Af- 
terward shall the children of Israel return, 
and seek the Lord their God, and David 
their king; and shail fear the Lord and his 
goodness in the latter days.”” In the eve- 
ning, Rev. Mr. Fisk preached at the Old 
South Church to an overflowing audience, 
from Acts xx. 22. “ And now behold, I zo 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befal me 
there.” Both the sermons are to be print- 
ed. We shall only say, therefore, that they 
were heard with the de epest interest bi y 
those who were present; that they are 
admirably calculated to promote the great 
object in view, an interest in the enter- 
prise in which they are engaged, and that 
we hope they wi!!l be extensively read by 
the Christian public. Clear we are, they 
have done much good in Boston. After 
the sermon by Mr. Fisk, and a collection 
of more than $300, Rev. Dr. Worcesier 
read the Instructions of the Prudential 
Committee of the Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. 

On Monday evening, at the United Con- 
cert of the Old Sonth and Park-Street 
Churches, the two Missionaries addressed 
them, and united with them in prayer 
This interview was peculiarly interesting 
and affecting to the members of those 
Churches. In a sense, the Mission had 
originated among them. At their united 
monthly concert for prayer, during the 
last twelvemouth, they had contributed a 
sufficient sum to support one of the Mis 
sionaries. During the year they had be- 
come deeply interested in the Mission it- 
self, and personally attached to the two 
gentlemen engaged in it, both as preachers 
and as men. This was probably their jasé 
interview. We cannot but look upon it as 
a gracious interposition of Providence 
that the Mission: ivles were detained by a 
head wind through the Sabbath and Mon- 
day. Much good, we believe has been 
done, in cons quence of it, to the cause ot 
Christ. On Wednesday morning the wind 
becoming di ire ctly favourable, and the 
weather remarkab ly fine, the Missionaries 
embarked in the Sal!.-Anne, Capt. Edes 
for Smyrna. The vessel is to touch at 
Malta for afew days. From that island 
we may expect to receive interesting ine 
tellizence from them. It was a most fa- 
vorable circumstance for the Missionaries, 
that the steward of the ship, a native o! 
Trieste, converses freely both in the .Vod- 
eri Greek, and in the Italian. They may 
derive rauch assistance from him, esp 









cially in the pronunciation of the former 
of these languages, which is in a sense his 
mother tougue. 

While at Smyrna, the Missionaries will 
early visit the Seven Churches of Asia, 
which are all stil] in existence ; if the fact 
that a few Christian families (at least) still 
remain in each of the places formerly oc- 
cupied by those Churches, will justify such 
anassertion. We hope they will send us, 
by the time when the s spring opens, such 
accounts of those Seven Churches, that 
some of our Churches in New-England 
will send out and support Pastors sufficient 
to take the oversight of them. Whata 
field of benevolence is here laying open 
to those who love our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Missionaries are to direct their course 
io Jerusalem, as soon as they shall have 
been prepared at Smyrna tor their opera- 
tions in that city. 

it is a most pleasing circumstance, that 
through the enlarged benevolence of an 
individual, a foundation has been laid tor 
the establishment of a Bible Society, if 
practicable, in Jerusalem, where the Apos- 
tles first began to pre each the gospel, and to 
whieh our churches are now sending it 
back. 


SS 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 


Putracts from leiters fram Missionaries in 
the service of the Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, addressed to the Trustees of 
ihe Sociely. 


1. From the Rev. Isaac Reed, dated, 

row Albany, Indiana, October 4. 1819, 

Aiming to follow the spirit oi the in- 
structions, accompanying the commision 
you were pleased to send me, as also the 
explanatory letter of your Secretary, I 
have, as opportunity of absence trom this 
place has offered, spent several weeks in 
missionary labor in various places; and 
the knowledge, which I have thus gather- 
éd, from actual observation of the moral 
and religious state of these parts of our 
country, resolves itselt in these words, 
The harvest truly is plenteous, bul ihe laber- 
ers few. 

“In May last, I spent 8 days in Harrison 
and Crawtord c ounties, and preached four 
times in Corydon, the seat of justice in 
Harrison county. Here an infaut presby- 
terian church exists; and there are anum- 
ber of intelligent people, who would do 
something to support a presbyterian minis- 
ter. In Crawford county, I preached in 
two towns of 20 or 30 tamilies each. The 
people seemed very thankful for my visit, 
attended well, and desired me to come 
again. 

“In August, I visited the counties of 
Clark and Jefferson, and attended the = 
stallation of the Rev. John M. Dickey 
New Lexington, the first pres byter ‘an min- 
ister installed in this state. This is a 
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church gathered and forganized by your 
missionary, the Rev. O. Fowler, the last 
autumn. But, alas! the majority of the 
people, among whom I travelled, in this 
tour, are literally assheep having no shep- 
herd ; and every one does that which is 
right ti his own eyes. Here and there 
one has known better days ; enjoyed great- 
er privileges ; and is now mourning over 
the destitute state of the country. At 
Madison, in Jefferson county, I found a 
missionary just arrived from the Missionary 
Society of young men, in New York city , 
and there seemed considerable prospect 
that the people will settle him. I think he 
merits their confidence. Madison has 
nearly 1000 inhabitants, but very few 
presbyterians. ‘There is, however, a brick 
meeting house building for that denomina- 
tion; and religion se emed to have gained 
since [ was there a year before. On my 
return, | preached in Charleston, one eve- 
ning, during the week of the circuit court. 


The attendance was numerous. One ot 


our brethren preaches there two Sabballis 
inamonth. Another place of my preach- 
ing was New Providence, on Siiver Creek. 
where there are a number of Connecticut 
people; and among them one male and 
several females professing religion. Thes 
are very anxious for missionary labors. [t 
would encourage your hearts, and strength- 
en your hand’! in the cause of missions, 
to hear them converse, and pray tor you 
and your servants. 

‘Soon atter [ again visited that part of 
the state, and preached in a settlement on 
[Indian Creek, where are several people 
who were e ai cated presbyterians. Some 
ot them have been there eight years, anc 
have never before seen a Presbyterian 
minister in their settlement. On my return, 
I stopped awhile with a man in the woods, 
who was clearing a dittle spot round his 
cabin. He said he bad the bible in his 
house, buthad been but twice at meeting 
ina number of months, and that because 
he had not known where to tind one.— 
Oh! how much we need Missionaries in 
these parts!” 

2. Irom the Rev. Joseph Treat, dated 
Windham, Olio, October 14, 1819. 

‘ You have doubtless observed that, for 
some time per Missionaries in this v' 
cinity have received very little, either be 
pub slic coun yutions or private denat ions, 
to aid the funds of your society. ‘The peop! 
have adopted a different mode of aiding the 
saine general object. A Missionary Soct 
ety was formed last December at eden 
(Ohio,) styled the Portage Missionary So- 
ciety, the object of which is to supply ths 
destitute settlements in the Presbytery ot 
Portage, which includes the four west 
counties on the Reserve. The Society 
held its first annual meeting in September. 
at Charleston, at which time the Treasure: 
reported that he had received about 146 
dollars. This money has been, in part ex 
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pended to promote the object for which it 
was contributed, and the remainder, it is 
expected, will be soon. I mention these 
circumstances to inform you that the peo- 
ple are deiug something to advance the 
good cause, although they have withdrawn 
their divect patronage, to a great extent, 
from your Society. This is a mode which 
appears to meet with the feelings of the 
people, and trom which much good may 
be expected. And if the cause of Christ 
is promoted the great object of benevo- 
lent institutions is secured; and in this 
way the people here are still, virtually, 
aiding your Society, one to which, under 
God, they owe ail their religious privi- 
leges.”’ 


FERSECUTION GCF THE PROTESTANTS 
IN FRANCE. 


A contribution has been raised -in 
Great Britain, amounting to £6574, 
13s., for the relief of the persecuted 
French Protestants. A committee ot 
English Protestant Dissenters, appoin- 
ted in consequence of these persecu- 
tions, have published a Report, of 
which the following is an extract : 


When the general body of the minis- 
ters of the three denominatious com- 
menced those proceedings in favour of 
the Protestants of France, which the 
eommittee appointed by them have 
now happily terminated, the most 
timid or prudent calculator could not 
have imagined that their duties would 
have become so delicate or difficult as 
they have been rendered by subsequent 
events. Impelled by the principles of 
the Christian religion, and pursuing its 
simple but sacred dictates, they found 
themselves suddenly assailed by vio- 
lent opposition, involved in political 
disputes, and exposed to the most of- 
fensive calumpy and abuse. To have 
abandoned the cause, or to have relax- 
ed their efforts in the face of such un- 
merited and unexpected hostility, 
would have been as base on the part 
of the committee, as it would have 
been gratifying to their envious or in- 
tolerant opponents. They persevered ; 
and success has rewarded their mo- 
tives and their constancy. Indepen- 
dently of the real and important bene- 
fits which they have been able to con- 
fer on the vietims of oppression and 
cruelty, they have eminently served 
the general interests of truth and free- 
dom. They have cleared away the 
misrepresentations and aspersions un- 
der which virtue was obscured and 


guilt was concealed, and have given a 
great moral lesson to persecutors of 
this and succeeding ages. 

The existence of a religious persecu- 
tion, more extensive and more fatal 
than the Committee had represented, 
is now acknowledged through France, 
and is become rather a subject of his- 
tory than dispute. The mission and 
the repert of the Rev. C. Perrot have 
produced national discussion 5 and the 
most eloquent orators and the ablest 
writers of France, have justified the 
ealumniated Protestants, and recorded 
the infamy of their unprincipled op- 
pressors. The solitary voice of an in- 
trepid deputy, Mon. D’Argenson, is no 
longer drowned in elamour and invec- 
tive. In the present Session, the father. 
in-law of M. De Cazes, the first minis- 
ter of Louis XVIII. has exposed from 
the Tribune, the spoliations and mur- 
ders in the Department of the Guard, 
of which he is a representative. ‘The 
truth which the lamented Romilly (at 
the request of the Committee) revealed 
in the British Parliament, M. De Ser- 
re, keeper of the Seals, and invested 
with all the authority of his high office, 
has proclaimed amidst the acclama- 
tions of the Senate, to his country and 
to all Europe. “ Wecanno longer be 
silent (said he) however afflictive may 
be the seandal; and let me observe, it 
is crime that is scandalous, and not its 
exposure —not the ery of blood unjust- 
ly and profusely spilt. Shall this Tri- 
bune, which exelaims against abuses, 
be dumb when general and notorious 
outrages exist ?” 

The historical relation of these de- 
plorable events, which the Committee 
had announced, prepared, and printed, 
they have determined not to publish, 
because, though substantially correct, 
as far as it embraced the subject, and as 
far as facts could be collected under the 
tedious reign of terror, there was an in- 
evitable incorrectness in some of the 
minor details ; and because, from the 
mass of documents which has been 
since obtained, it is evident that that 
work would have been too limited, and 
exceedingly incomplete. While they 
have, therefore, thought it their duty 
to withhold an imperfect narration, 
they hope and expect that a full and 
authentic statemeut will be presented 
to the public by a member of their bo- 
dy. 

With peculiar satisfaction, they re 
new the assurances of their respect ant’ 
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gratitude to those who nobly advanced 
fo vindicate a just cause, and to relieve 
Protestants suffering for conscience’ 
sake. The names and contributions 
which are subjoined, will demonstrate, 
that amidst all the efforts and artifices 
which embarrassed public opiion, the 
Committee were honoured with gene- 
raland liberal support; and they are 
placed in one list, that they may be 
preserved as a practical and honoura- 
ble memorial to this and future gene- 
rations, of the sentiments and virtues 
of the Protestant Dissenters of Eng- 
land, and of the friends of truth and lib- 

erty in Seotland, of the present day. 

The amount, deducting the necessary 
expenses, has been remitted to those 
for whom it was justly and generously 
designed. Providence has opened for 
its distribution, channels pecnhiarly 
suitable and satisfactory. With spe- 
cial adaptation to the circumstances of 
the sufferers, and a studied and scrupu- 
lous economy, the refreshing streams 
of Christian benevolence have been 
conducted to the scenes of protracted 
and inconceivable desolation. 

The alarming disturbances which oce- 
curred at Nismes, as late as last March, 
will satis sfy you that it would be most 
impoli tic ‘and dangerous to give a par- 
ticularity to their information, which, 
in ordinary circumstances, the Com- 
mittee would have thought it their du- 
ty to have communicated ; but they 
can state generally, that widows have 
been relte ved from immediate necess!- 
ty, and permanently assisted ; orphans 
have been clothed, educated, -appren- 
ticed, and taught to provide for their 
own future inde pendence; prisoners 
have been furnished with means to 
procure legal assistance, and to pay the 
expenses of the tribunals ; tradesmen 
have been enabled to re-commence 
their business ; artisans have been sup- 
plied with implements and tools; wea- 
vers with looms; agriculturalists with 
ploughs, carts, horses, cows, &e.; 
houses have been rebuilt or repaired ; 
furniture stolen or destroyed has been 
replaced ; pensions have been given to 
the old and decre pid ; bread, meat, 
clothes, and bedding have been distri- 
buted as exigencies required ; and the 
money thus applied has been spent as 
much as possible with persons connect- 
ed with the sufferers, and almost inva- 
riably with meritorious Protestants.— 
Many who must have sunk into the 
grave under the pressure of want, dis- 
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ease, and despair, or have dragged ona 
miserable existence, or have grown up 
in penury, ignorance and vice, have 
been snatched, by the kindne: ‘ss and 
Wise arrangements of the almoners of 
your bounty, from their miseries, and 
spared to their families and to their re- 
spective Protestant comnianities. 

A member of the commitiee passed 
part of the last autumn in the south of 
France. He saw the widows, the or- 
phans, and the sufferers, who have re- 
ceived and are receiv ing your supplies, 
and witnessed the mode of administer- 
ing relief. Houses still in ruins are par- 
tially restored , the tears and sorrows 
of the injured and bereaved, and the 
numerous and horrid recitals which he 
heard from persons who reflect honour 
on their country and on Protestantism, 
attested the melancholy certainty of all 
that has transpired. 

The elements of mischief are stil] la- 
tent and powerful; the oppressors, 
though restrained, are neither dispers- 
ed por disunited ; the criminals, tho’ 
unpunished, are implacable ; and a fa- 
vonrable moment would be infallibly 
embraced. [t is only the continuance 
of a liberal administration, and the pro- 
tecting care of Provid nee, thet can 
even now preserve the Protestants of 
the Gard from the most fearful ca- 
lamities. 

The committee sincerely hope, that 
the tr anquility and se curity of their 
brethren in France, will be confirmed 
and established : but should persecu- 
tion unhappily revive, consolation is al- 

ready prepared by your past conduct. 

It is now known, that there is at least 
one body of men in Europe to whom 
the persecuted may coniidently appeal, 
and by whem, as long as public justice 
lingers i in the world. their oppressors 
will be exhibited to public view, and 
exposed to virtuous indignation. 


—_—-—— 


SWEDISH NAVAL BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A Naval Bible Society has been es- 
tablished at Cariscrona. This pl: ice is 
styled the ‘ Portsmouth of Sweden,’ it 
being a depot of nearly twenty sail of 
the line. " he following } is an abstract 
of the proceedings : 

‘His E xcellency, the Governor of 
the provinee, took the chair ; support- 
ed on the right by the commanding ad- 
miral; and, on the left, by the com- 
mandant of the town; while a number 
of officers, civil and military, occupied 
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the more prominent places in the as- 
sembly. We had also the assistance 
of the superintendent and dean, and 
several of the clergy. The royal chap- 
lain, the Rey. W. ‘Tfolm, having soul- 
emuly deposited a large folio Bible on 
the table, and briefly, but most appo- 
sit Lys referred to it, as the fittest sym- 
we ofthe Se clety to be formed, the 
Governor stated the object of the meet- 
iug, and then called upon me to step 
forward, and communicate to the gen- 
tHlemen present what I had alree dy: sta- 
ted to him in private. Having “done 
this, i promised them assistance to the 
amount of 2001. from the British and 
Moreign Bible Society. His Exceiien- 
cy read to the meeting a plan for the 
fonstitution of the Society, of which 
a provisional committee was formed, 
out of the gentlemen whose names had 
been entered on the fisis as subscribers 
io the imstitution. His Excellency 
charged me to convey to your coromit- 
tee the high sense Which the me eting 
entertained of the obligations under 
which you have laid the Swedish na- 
tion, by the generous assistance which 
you have given he the Bible Societies 
in this country ; thus furnishing so ma- 
ny poor with the means of 3 acquiring 
the most important of all knowledge, 
that of the only true God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom he hath seni. He then 
took me affectionately by the hand, 
and wishing me all possible suecess in 
my future exertions to spread the di- 
vine werd, dissolved the meeting ; 
white aspirations of praise and thanks- 
siving ascended to that God whose 
prov idence had } brought aout tiis joy- 
ful event. 


Relig. 


MORAVIAN MISSION. 


London, June 7, 1819. 


fiver since the public papers have given 
sn account of an invasion of the Cape col- 
ony by the Caffres, we have been under no 
small concern for the safety of the new 
missionary settlement of the United Breth- 
ren on the Witte Revier, which has been 
formed wiih the best prospect of suecess. 
Yet, while the reports in the newspapers 
seemed not to rest upon any good authori- 
tv, we were willing to hope, that if not al- 
together unfounded, they might originate 
in some trifling occurre: ICES, sevens 
temporary alarm. Yesterday's post, how- 
ever, brought a confir mation of ihe pain- 
ful intelligence. and that the danger to our 
settler ent, and the imissionarics on the 
Witte Revier, was greater than we bad sup- 
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posed. The following letters, which have 
been jong on their passage, will give to 
our brethren and friends some account 
how they have fared, during the beginning 
of this Vorvid war) with one of the most 
fierce and cruel nations of South Afriea ; 
bat as to what they may have sulfered in 
tbe sequel, we ave leit im suspense. We 
have no hope, butin the mercy of our God 
Saviour, which has in s0 Many instan- 
ces been made manifest in the miraculous 
presery ation of our brethren and sisters, 
asic iy in the missions, in the midst of 
the most imminent dane rs. May these 
reports exe ites all who read them to fervent 
prayer tn behalf of those dear servants of 
God, and their congregation. 

We have since seen a proclamation is- 

sued by the governor, Lord Charles H. So- 
merset, dated the 3d of March, calling out 
the farmers to assist the military sent to the 
frontier under General Wiltshire, and pla- 
cing the districts ot Uitenhagen and Graat 
Reynet under martial law, till the distur- 
bance is over. His Excellency, on his 
late journey into the interior in S17, hav- 
ing penetrated into the Cafire country, es- 
tablished peace with their chief or king 
PGeika. Otherchiets not acknowledging 
him as king, have made war upon him, 
and extended their predatory incursions 
into the colony, as stated in the proclama- 
tion. C. I. Larrope. 


} 
~_ 
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Cony of « letter from the Rev. Hans Peter 
Heallbeck, to the Rev. C.J. Latrobe, dated 
Gnadenthal, Feb. 27, 1819. 

Previous to my setting out for the Witte 
Revier, in the beginning of this month, I 
wrote to you on the 6th inst. and informed 
you of iny intention to visit the new settle- 
ment. ‘Lou will wonder bow it happens, 
that you are again addressed by me from 
this place, sosoon after my departure for 
the interior. It ts owing to very melan- 
choly events on the frontiers of this colo- 
ny, which have already involved many 

families in distress and ruin, threaten de- 
struction to the infant settlement on the 

Witte Revier, and expose our brethren and 

sisters there to the most imminent danger 

oi being all massacred. 

On my leaving Gnadenthal, on the 9th 
inst. we supposed that all was safe and 
peaceful along the frontier, particularly as 
we knew that the Caffres had been but 
lately severely chastised. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Catire Kuyls Revier, be- 
yond Zweliendam, I met a Hottentot, 
bringing letters from brother Schmitt, by 
which IT received the first intelligence of 
robberies and murders committed by the 
Caffres in the neighbourhood of the Witte 
Yevier. Soon afte r, on the Gowritz Re- 
vier, I met a courier, who brought sad 
news of the alarming state of the country 
between the Sunday's and Great Fish Re- 
viers, anda long catalogue of murdered 
soldiers and inhabitants . This news 
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was but too strongly confirmed when I 
arrived at George-town. The lauddrost, 
Mr. Van Kervel, informed me that 220 
farmers, and other inhabitants of his dis- 
hee had heen commanded to march a- 

vainst the € Caifres, part of whom were a!- 
read? on their w ay ; and that on account 
of the many horses and waggons required 
for the public service, ] should fied it im- 
possible to proceed any farther, (0 igh I 
was furnished with a government order 
for relays. No waggons were going that 
way, on account of the disturbed state of 
the country, and the Caifres were already 
on this side ofthe Witte Revier. For these 
reasons, and knowing tiai if Leven should 
be able to penetrate as far as the new set- 
tlement, my journey would not answer 
the end for which it was undertaken, I re- 
solved to return hone as soon as possible, 
in order also to relieve the anxiely of iny 
wife, and the Brethren ai Gnadenthai, an: 
beiore the commando trom Zwelleucem 
should put itself in motion, 

I left George-town in the evening of the 
16th, and arrived here on the 2ist, to the 
great joy and surprise of all the inhabt- 
tants, who had already been uader cousice 
erable concern for my satety. 

Our anxiety about the Witte vier in- 
creased every day, till on the 27th, i Wwas— 
shall Tsay, reiieved, or rather, angmented 
by a letter from brother Schmitt, dated 
the 10th and Mth inst. and by a second 
from the landdrost of George, Mr Van 
hervel. The latter wrote as follows :— 

‘Col. Cuyler informed me by letter of 
the 15th inst. that he heard that the insti- 
tution on the Witte Revier, belonging to 
the Moravians, had been atiacked, but that 
they had brav ely beat off the Caifres, and 
killed thirty of them, but lost all their cat- 
sn [ hee leave, therefore, to acy uaint 

ou therewith ; and remaia ever, &e. 

“Col. € ‘uyler’s information, however, does 
not appear to have been correct, as will 


hme 


be seen from the following extract of 


brother Schinift’s letter, which I will give 


vou in his own words. On the 10th of 


Fe bruary he writes: 

és Yesterday between five and six o'clock 
in the evening, our herd nalnaabeet five 
minutes walk from our house, feeding up- 
onan open plain, above two hundred Cat- 
fres rushed ont of the woods upon them, 
(though all the men instantly hastened 


with their fire-arms to the spot,) drove off 


235 head ot cattle before our eyes. A 
great many of these naked fellows ran 
close to our dwellings towards the herd. 
A general hue and cry was raised, and 
the Hottentots fired upon the thieves, but 
nothing could stop their progress. It is 
supposed that two of them were killed, and 
five wounded. We are astonished at the 
escape of nine of our men, who were 
watching the herd, and got all among the 
Caffres. Soine of them were in the great- 
est possible danger. One wasin the rive: 
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when the Caffres plunged into the stream, 
and saved himself only by keeping under 
water, while the banditti were swimmi ng 
across it.” 

Brother Schmitt then describes the at- 
tack made upon their neighbour, Jacobus 
Scheeper, jun. at the Slagboom farm, 
whose cattle they stole, and killed his En. 
ropean servant, ‘and were prevented oar 
dering his wife only by the great dogs de 
fending their mistress, after whic h the 
family took shelter with the brethren at the 
Witte Revier. He continues :— 

“We now resolved to send two horse 
men with a letter to the landdrost, Colo- 
nel Cuyler, ai Uitenhagen, to represent to 


him our distressing situation, and to hes 


for speedy assistance. But our messen 
gers returned in the evening, declaring #1 
impos:ole to cross the Sunday’s river. 
Cailres hav ing been seen this evenins 
(the iuth) clos to ont piace, we expected 
notiing less ee to be attacked during he 
ight. The women and children had: 

" dy yesterday night slept in the churel. 
r nkis ng themselves sufer there than in 
tneir dwellings, the place being also we! 
watched. 

On the llth, Pacein sent of two men o 


ia : . a : 
horsehack, with the letter to Colonel Cuv- 
ler. Meanwhile we and cur Hotteniots 


apa , ¢ se eee eee ee 
were c ipROyV Pu ifn Miaaing a Kilts ot reain- 


. . ‘ . } 7 7- . *- ! a’ vr ‘ « , " 
part around our houses, with wacgons and 


heavy pieces of thaver to guard against 
. yaa ied eae ¥> —— sel atch. ahead, 4 
any sudden attack. Behind Caachi proaj;ed 


tion two, thre , or four men were posted 
fn the evening came on a tremendor 
storm of thunderand lightning. Vhe raiu 
was so very violent, that i have hardiy es 


er witnessed such ashower. ‘Lhe messen 


ger returned, and reported that they had 
reached the crossing-place of the Sunday's 
River, but found the ferry-beat sunk.— 
Two men from the opposite bank attempt 
ed to swim across and /etch the letter, but 
the stream was so powerful, that the rope 
by which they meant to work the 
across broke, and the poor men were Car- 
ried down (he stream cut of sight. Wheth- 
er they saved their lives or not, remains 
unknown. 

The night passed quietly, for which we 
cave thanks to our heave a Father ond 
yp rotector. Tov ards eveuleg, some fami- 
lies came hither with a waczon from Gri 
ham’s-town. with whom we obtained a re 
inforcement of seven men and four mus- 
kets. 

The accounts these fuvitives brought 
from the eastward, flied our peoples 
minds with fear and dismay. To us the 
most painful of all was, a proposal of our 
Hottentots to quit the place, and fly into 
the interior towards the Bosjeman’s Re- 
vier. Ttold them that we conld not possi- 
bly admit of it, but that if the Sunday’s Re 


vier bad been fordalle, we should have 
had no oblection to retreat towards Uiten- 
hs ven f. nf a 4 had rliegced Gor! fa ely 
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up that road, we should wait here with pa- 
tience, trusting to Him for deliverance, 
and wot lose our confidence in his mercy. 
Many of themtheu declared, that they 
were ashamed of having so soon spoken of 
running away, and they all remained qui- 
et. 

On the 13th we had a peaceful day, and 
employed it to strengthen our fortifica- 
tions. But inthe ni; cht of the I4th, twen- 
ty or thirty Catfres approached close to 
our vlace, withoat our perceiving it, and 
formed themselves into two parties, oppo- 
site our houses. This alarm prevented our 
meeting at church, as we had inteaded, 
being obliged to keep on the look-out. As 
a Hoitentot offered to take this letter, and 
to try to swim across the Sunday's Revier, 
Tsent it together with the letter to Colonel 
Cuyler. The farmers are assembled in 
the neighbourhood of the Bosjeman’s Re- 
vier, where the Catfres have robbed them 
oi their cattle, set fire to the houses aud 
cora-stacks, and murdered many people. 
As we could not but sappose that num- 
bers of them are lurking about in the thick- 
ets all around our settlement, we set thir- 
teen men as guard over the remaining Cat- 
tle, tiree of them mousited on horseback. 

Our brethren and sisters may easily con- 
ceive the anxiety we sulfer. Many ‘of the 
children cry out tor food. Our people 
have lived chiefly on milk, and as the Caf- 
fres have stolen the whole of the first herd, 
among which were all the milch cows, 
they are in great distress. We are most 
afraid of a violent attack, the Cafires ta- 
king us by surprise, from which may God 
li mercy protect Pray for us, for the 
heip oft nian 1s vain! Thank God, we ail 
enjoy good health.” 


al 


J.H. Scumitrt. 


I think this extract is sufficient to give you 
n idea of the perilous situation of our 
poor brethren and sisters on the Witte Re- 
vier, and to excite you ail to lervent 
prayers for their preservation. I wish tor 
nothing more than that they may be able 
to fly; for, ii they remain, they must el- 
ther defend themselves, and perhaps spill 
the blood ot their assa:lants, or themselves 
be massacred; forthe Caffres will certain- 
ly not ti'l they have avenged the 
death of those who fell on the 9th. 
‘Lhroughout the whole colony, a so-call- 
ed Caffre commando is now raising, and 
we expect Mr. Cobus Linde, the comman- 
der-in-chiet, to come in a day or two, 
wien he will call out the most able of our 
men to join the troops. The distress of 
our poor Hottentots will thereby be greatly 
eure: d; the more so, as corn and pro- 
visions of all kinds are enormously dear. 
A muid of wheat, which at the time you 
were bere cost four or five rix-dollars, now 
cosis from tweuty to twenty-six. Meat 
likewise is about four times as dear as it 


ré st, 
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was three years ago, and every other ar 
ticle of provision isin proportion. Pray 
do not forget our suffering poor. Several 
individuals here must perish, if they are 
not assisted by us; and our poors’ box, 
owing to the high price of corn, is quite 
exhausted. Please to communicate what 
relates to the Witte Revier, as soon as pos 
sible to our brethren and friends. I hope 
soon to be able to give you further advice 
from that quarter. [remain ever, &c. &e 
Hans Peter HALLBeEcK. 


Better accounts have been since re- 
ceived, as appears from the following 


Extract from a letter, dated London 
23d July, 1819.—“ Brother Schmitt, 
at the Witte Revier, in a letter dated 
March 7th, says,—* That they consid- 
ed themselves as delivered from their 
dreadful situation, since the Caffres had 
left their immediate neighbourhood, 
and were vigorously pursued by the 
colonists.’ 

Brother Hallbeck, at Gnadenthal, 
writes, March 27,—* Here we have al- 
so had our share of the public ealam- 
ity; 99 of our ablest men are taken for 
the public service; and many a wo- 
mas and child are left here without a 
supporter, which is particularly dis- 
tressing in the present scarcity and high 
price of provisions, our poor’s cash is 
quite exhausted, and we have debts in- 
to the bargain. [Tam happy to say the 
Landdrost of Swellendam has paid ev- 
ery atiention to us, and eased our bur- 
dens as far as lay in his power.’ 

‘In Gruenekloof, 21 men have been 
ordered for the public service.’ 

‘All my fellow-labourers here. (Gna- 
denthal,) Gruenekloof, and the Witte 
Risier, are well,’ 

Brother Hallbeck adds, * Our Sav- 
jour has in a most conspicuous manne} 
glorified his grace and power in the 
preservation of our brethren and _ sis- 
ters, and all theinhabitants at the Wit- 
te Revier; no one has been hurt or 
wounded by the barbarous foe; their 
houses and gardens have also been 
prese ‘rved,’ 

‘iy heart while writing this, feels 


truly glad and thankful that l am ena- 


bled to send you so favourable an ac- 
count, and have no doubt but that it 
will have the same effect cn all our 
dear friends in Seotland to whom it 
may become known, as well as to, Sir, 
your’s &c. 








RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Speech of Prince Galitzin, at the Fifth 


Aniuiversary. 

AFTER describing, in glowing terms, 
the enlightening and vivifying tofluence 
of the Bible onall who cordially receive 
jt, Prince Galitzin traces the extent to 
which it has been made known, more 
particularly in the Russian Empire :— 


Bible Societies now see more than 
they did at first, of the blessed effects 
resulting from the reading of the Serip- 
tures; and they have the happiness to 
Witness the marked success and rapid 
advancement of the great work in the 
present day. Copies of the Scriptures 
are pouring into almost every Known 
region, from one extremity of the earth 
to the other; and we find, that the ‘y 
are every where received, and read 
with spiritual advantage ; they are ev- 
ery Where multiplied, and every where 
sought after. Soon there shall not be 
remaining upon the earth one people, 
among whom the word of God is not 
read and ailectionately received. JZ 
have sworn by myself. saith the Lord by 
the Prophet, the word ts gone out of my 
mouth, and shall not return, that unto 
ine every knee shall bow, and every 
fongue shall swear. 

The Russian Bible Society, upheld 
and perpetuated by the Providenee of 
God, and protected by a Christian 
Mosasch, | is rapid in its growth, like a 


wide-spreading tree, planted beside 
fountains of waters. There now re- 


mains scarcely a single Government in 
the Russian Empire, io which Branch 
Societies do not already exist, aud par- 
ticipate and co-operate with us in the 
work. ‘The far distant regions of 
Siberia, where the rays of the nat- 

ural sun are not sufficiently strong 
to melt the perpetual snows, have 
been visited by the rays of the grace 
of God, and begin to be beautitied with 
the fruits of his Holy Word.  Eleathen 
Tribes, ignorant of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, discover a desireto possess them. 
Already the Jews, the Tartars, the 
Persians, the Calmues, the Kirgisians, 
the Buriats, begin to read, di their own 
longues the wouderful works of God, ov 
are thirsti: ng after the Word of Life. 
Into the Karellian and the Schuwas- 
chian Tongues, the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew ts already translated. 

The Molduini, the Che riniosl, the 
Voguli, the Osti: ‘k, and the Sainoeids, 


have hecome the objects of the beney- 
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olent concern of those who love the 
Word of God; while many professed 
christians, awakened by the voice of 
the Living God, speaking to them in 
the Scriptures, begin to discover in 
themselves a something which requires 
nourishment no less than their bodies, 
and are eagerly stretching out their 
hands to obtain it. 


—— eee 


MADAGASCAR. 


A Mission has lately been establish- 
ed in this island by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Messrs. Bevan and 
Jones went to M: idagascar ona visit of 
investigation. Of this visit, and of 
their se tlement, the fullowing account 
has been published: 

‘They were kindly received by the 
Chief Jean Réné 3 and by Mr. Bragg, 
an English gentleman, who resides in 
the vieinity of the town, Here they 
commenced a school, (Mr. Bragg hav- 
ing allowed them the use of his own 
house ) and shortly obtained ten schol- 
children of respectable parents ; 
and received vumerous applications in 
behalf of others, which they were com- 
pelled to decline, as the attempt was 
merely experimental. They had great 
reason to be satisfied with the docility 
and proficiency of their pupils 5 unong 
whom was a son of a Chief, about 
twenty years of age, and heir to his 
father's honours and iafluence. This 
young man shewed much anxiety to 
improve himself, was extremely dill 
gent, and promised that on bis return 
home he would exert himself in the tn- 
struction of others. 

During the continuance Messrs. 
3evan and Jones in the island, they 
visited Vandroo,a small town about 
pine south of ‘Tamatave. At 
this place they met with a very hospi- 
table reception from the Chiefs ; who, 
as well as the people generally, were 
extremely solicitous to have their chil- 
dren instructed. 

Shortly after their arrival in Mada- 
gascar, they received a letter from Ra- 
data, one of the Chiefs in the interior, 
inviting them to his capital; but, on ac- 
count of its distance, the badness of 
the roads, and the great e xpense which 
would have beeo ineurred by the jour- 
ney, they respectiully de ‘clined the in- 
Vilation. 

Having at length aeco: na plis shed the 
obje ct of this pre ‘imi ary vi sit to Mad- 
agascar. they engaged a passage to the 
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Mauritius, where they arrived in the 
month of October. They immedniate- 
ly commenced preparations witha view 
to return te Madagascar, accompanied 
by their wives and families. On the 
14th of November, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
sailed for Tamatave; Mr. Bevan in- 
tending to follow as soon a3 Mrs. Be- 

van was recovered from an indisposi- 
tion, which had preveated them from 
embarking in the same vessel. On 
their landing, they were saluted with 
great joy by the Natives, who exelaim- 
ed ‘Finart! Finart ? w ‘hich signifies, 
‘Welcome! bs eleome Soon after 
their arrival, they received visits from 
many of the people, among whom 
were some of the Chiefs. he = chil- 
dren whom they had taught, shewed 
much pleasure at seeing them again, 
and were aoxious for the commence- 
ment of aschool. ‘These children had 
been teaching others what they them- 
selves had learnt during the first visit 
of the missionaries ; the consequence 
of which was, that the children thus 
taught, were as impatient forthe open- 
ing of a school, as those first mstruet- 
ed. The Chief, Jean Rene, having giv- 
en to Mr. Jones a piece of ground, the 
fatter had begun to build a School- 
house; and it was his intention, when 
this was completed, to erecta dwell- 
ing-house for the mission. 

Mr. Jones, subsequeat to his return 
to Tamatave, had been visited by some 
chiefs from Feulepointe, who totreat- 
ed him to come ever and teach their 
ehildrea. In the cg 1 of Mr. Jones, 
Foulepointe, inelwdi: the adjacent 
vilivges, will forma ver y eligible Mis- 
sional ‘y sti ition. 2 

Mr. and Mrs. Bevan left the Isle of 
France for Madagasear, on the 27th of 
December. The vessel in which they 
sailed, was bound, in the first instance, 
to Foulepointe; and it was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Bevan to recommence his 
missionary labours in the island of that 
place. 

Mr. Bevan had begun to form a vo- 

eabul: ry of the Madecasse language 3; 
which he understands is written by the 
chief Radama, and by many of his peo- 
ple, in the Arabic character,’ 


NEW-ENGLAND TRACT SOCIETY. 
This very useful institution has not 
received that attention from the Chris- 
tian public, whieh its importane e re- 
quires. It has not indced been forgot- 


ten, but, mingled with the other chari- 
ties of the day, its comparative merits 
have not been duly estimated. We 
are happy to perceive that an effort is 
now making for the relief of this Soeci- 
ety; and that an active, intelligent, and 
pious man has accepted an agency for 
conducting its affairs. 

The following is a list of the depos- 
itories already established. Maine, 
William Hyde, Portland; Zina Hyde, 
Bath; Daniel Pike, Bangor. New- 
Hampshi re, Harrison Gray, Ports- 
mouth; S. Santh, Hanover; Abijah 
Kingsbury, Keene; Richard Boylston, 
Avoherst; M. Hoelliburton. Exeter; S. 
Kimball, Concord. Vermont, Nathan 
Coolidge, Windsor; E. P. Watson, 
Montpelier ; Francis Burnap, Middle 
bury; Horace Jane, St. Albans; Rev. 
W ili im eae Dorset. Massachu- 
sells, Lincoln & Edmands, Boston: 
Henry Whipple, Salem; Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport; Ebenezer 
Phelps, Northampton; SS. Wells, 
Greenfie'd ; Jacob Scales, Andover; 
Fisher Howe, Haverhill. .New- York, 
P. W. Gallaudet, New-York City; 
Merrill & Hastings, Utiea; Rev. Rob- 
ert Hubbard, Angelica; Rev. David M, 
Smith, Lewiston. Connecticut, James 
R. Woodbridge, Hartford; Nathan 
Whiting, New-Haveo : Elisha Stearns, 
Tolland ; Lambert Lockwood, Bridge- 
port. Rhode. Island, John Johnson, 
Providence ; Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, 
Newport. Georgia, Rev. N.S. 8. Be- 
man, Sparta; and one at Savannah. 
Ohio, Thomas L. Paine, Cincinnati: 
Rev Colin M’Iver, Favetteville ; Rey. 
R. G. Wilson, Chillicothe. Kentuchy, 
Alexander Graham, Bowling-Green 
Tennessee, Rev. David M. Sherman, 
Knoxville. Mississippi, Rich’d Pearce, 
Natehez., Louisiana, New- Orleans. 
South- Carolina, Charleston. District 
of Columbia, James Lawrie, Washing- 
ton. 

Any information relating to suitable 
places for Depositories, and persons to 
become Agents, or any proposals from 
such perons, may be addressed to 
Flagg & Gould, Andover. 

The Agent of the New-England 
Tract Society acknowledges the sub- 
scription, or donation, of twenty dol- 
lars, from each of the following minis- 
ters to constitute them life- members; 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. Rev Eh- 
enezer Porter, D. D. Rev. Sereno Ei. 
Dwight, Rev. Justin Edwards, Mr. Eb 
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enezer Burgess, Rev. John Codman, 
Rev. Levi Parsons, Rev. Samuel Wor- 
cester, D.D. and Rev. Henry Blatchford. 
Tiebe: Constitution provides, that eve- 
y subscriber may receive three-fourths 
of the amount of his subseription in 
T racts atcost. These gentlemen gave 
heir subseriptions without this right, 
and it is very desirable, in the present 
state of the Society’s funds, that others 
should relinquish this right, when they 
become life-members. Four of the 
gentlemen above-mentioned, had given 
at least, twenty dollars each, to the So- 
ciety, five years ago, but det termined, 
in consideration of the present emer- 
gency, to renew their subseriptions. 
Louis Dwieur, Ageni. 


a 


indover .Vov. 13. 


N. B. These subscribers’ names, 
without the others are noticed, because 
a special effort is now making to have 
Ministers made life-members. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


A revival of religion exists in Pleasant 
Valley, Dutchess County, N. Y. About 
forty are ‘rejoicing in hope, and many 
ethers are the subjects of deep religious 
impressions. 


Exiracis from a letter from the Rev. Henry 
dxleil, dated Geneva, VN. Y. 18th Oclo- 
ber, 1519. 

Within the last six or seven months, 
there has been, in the congregation under 
my pastoral care, what is commonly and 
very properly called a revival of religion. 
‘This revival, though it appears to be a gen- 
vine work of the Holy Spirit, and demands 
the gratitude of Zion’s triends, has not, as 
yet, been very geveral in the congregation ; 
probably not so much so as has been repre- 
sented: for, undoubtedly, it too oiten h ap- 
pens, that verbal accounts of revivals ot 
religion, are so highly coloured, as actual- 
ly, though unintentionally to mislead the 
public mind. 

Permit me to communicate to you, and, 
(ifyou think proper,) through you, to the 


public, the following brief statement of 


fac ts. 

During the five last years, this church 
has been gradually increasing in numbers. 
Inthe year 1814, we receiv ved 14 mem- 
bers; in 1815, 29; in 1816, 26; 1817, 26; 
in 1818, 28; amounting to 123. 
these were received from other churches, 
but the greater part, onexamination Du- 
ring these five years, there was scarcely 
any time, when there were not some who 
were seriously impressed, and anxiously 
inquiring concerning the way of salvation : 
and we trequently thought we could see 
indic ations of a general awakening. But 
iv Pebruary last, our hope of such au event 
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scemed almost gone. At our commanion 
season in that month, we received ouly 
one member on examination, and one on 
certificate. 

But ty March and April, our hope was 
again revived. There was manifestly an 
increasing attention to spiritual concerus 
In Apr tl wine, (the greater part young peo- 
ple,) were added to our communion: and 
nearly as many more were then anxiously 
inquiring. 

During the months of May, June and Ju- 
was absent from my congregation on 
account of ill health. The last Sabbath 
before I left home, was to me, and, 1 be- 
lieve, to many of my dear people, a most 
solemn and interesting day. I was evi- 
dent that numbers, and especiaily many 
of the members of the church, were then ve- 
ry much awakened. 

While I was absent, my pe Ipit was sup 
plied, partly by order of the Pres bytery, 
but principally by Mr. Direc, an active, 
zealous young man, lately from the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover. Through 
his instrumentality, the religious excite- 
ment was evidently increased, and the at- 
tention of friends and foes very much 
roused. 

fu July the Lord’s Supper was 
tered by the Rev. Mr. lensing of 
and thirleen new 


' 
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adminis: 
Auburn. 
dde d to 


members were a 


the chure!s . ‘ime, as | have been 
informed, the awakening was nore gener- 


al than it had been betore ; 
than it has been since. 

On my arrival at hone, about the first of 
August, the meetings for prayer and reli- 
ious contereiuce were ire quent, aud well 
attended. But there hed then as J 
was told, no new cases of awakening, for 
more than a week, and there have beer 

very few since that time. 

Ou the first Sabbath of the present month, 
J administered the Lord's Supper, and re- 
ceived to the communion of the church, 
jfifly persons on examination, and one on 
certificate. Three others had been exam- 
ined and approved, but were providential- 
ly prevented from attending on that occa 
sion. Of the number received there are 
some from almost every class in society— 
a majority, perhaps, are young people, and 
a great proportion of them fe males. 

Among those who indulge a hope that 
the Lord has recently changed their bearts, 
there are some who bave not yet present- 
ed themselves, as candidates for admission 
to the church ; and there are, also, some 
who are now anxiously inquiring what they 
shall do to inherit eternal life. 


and more so, 


been, 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


It is stated that at a late Council, the 
Choctaws made the Mission at Elhot 
‘donations to the amount ot thirteen 
hundred dollars, beside eighty cows 
and calves.’ 






















































604 Ord. and Insial— To Readers and Correspondents. [Nov. 


The Boston Bantist Foreiga Mission The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
Society, held their annual meeting on — ble Society acknowledges the re ceipt 
the 13th instant, when it appeared that of $ §22,3% in the month of October. 
their Treasurer received, the last year, The Trensurer of the American 
from societies andindividuals $1049.10. Board of Cornraissioners for Foreign 

The Treasurer of the Ameriean Ed- Missions ceknowledges the receipt of 
ucation Society, ecknowledges the re- —$5708,89 from Sept. 16th to Oct. 23d. 
ceipt of $1018,42 in the month of Oct. 


Ordinarions and <usratlatiansg. 


Oct. 20th. The Rev. Rurus Pome- Nov. 7th. The Rev. Henry Ripwey, 
roy, Was installed pastor of the first was ordained as av Evangelist 1 the 
church and society in Chesier, Mass.— ‘second Baptist Meeting-House to Bos- 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Packard of ton. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Baid- 

Shelburn, Mass. win. Mr. Ripley has been requested 

Nov. 3d. The Rev. Bera Ketioce, by a Missionary Society at Savanoah, 
was Insti dled pastor of the third church Georgia, to preach, for several months, 
and society in Farmington. Sermon inthe Southern States, and has accept- 
by the Rev. Mr. Porter of F armington. ed the invitation. 





€oO firaders and Correspondents. 


fr will gratify the patrons of the Caristran Spectator, to learn, that since 
the commencement of our publication, the number of subseribers has been grad- 
ually increasing. In almost every State we have more or less subscribers. As 
an organ of communication to the reading men of the United States, it 1s proba- 
bly as good as any which exists in the Union. 

To our numerous correspondents, we believe that this information will be a 
motive to increased exertion. 

We wish also to state that several eommunications have, for some time, been 
on file, which it is our intention to print, when the state of religious feeling, and 
that regard to variety which, in a work of this kind must ever ‘be observe ‘ad, will 
permit. 

We would express our gratitude for ai] the communications and all the support 
we have hitherto received. We feel that the person who writes an essay, how- 
ever —* fur the Spectator, demands our respectful acknowledgments. We 
consider it a proof of his inclination to befriend us, and to premote the cause of 
truth. 

To our readers, generally, we wish to state that although the publication of 
the work will be continued, and a greater number of copies than have hitherto 
been published, be issued, we need all the assistance which can be given us 
for rendering the circulation of the work more general, It is true that all our 

subscribers could not, with convenience to the. mselves, make any considerable 

additions to our subscription list; but 1t may perhaps, with truth be said that a 
very great proportion of them could, individually and with perfect ease, 
induce some other person to subseribe for the work. Should they do this, and 
many might Go much more, it would give to the Christian Spectator a circula- 
tion and an influence which might mate rially contribute to the prosperity of the 
(hurch. 

It is intended that the Christian Spectator shall, beginning with the first month 
of the next year, give a summary from month to south, of the interesting events 
which occur in the christian world. It is intended that this summ: ary shall be 
prepared with great care, and many foreign journals will be taken that this de- 
partment of the work may be both full and interesting. 


Calvin; two communications from W.C.; U. V.; and Parens have been re- 
Coven enn are under consideration. 


S.S.F.: R.T.; and O. P. S. will be inserted. 





